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BETWEEN ISSUES 


You MAY NoTICcE that in this issue, for the first time since 
we inaugurated the department, there are no National 
Reports. Don’t worry—we haven’t forgotten the United 
States in the midst of the election campaign. As a matter 
of fact, we are busy preparing our most extensive national 
coverage since we became a magazine. Next week’s issue 
will be principally devoted to a nationwide roundup of the 
Congressional elections, with special reports from key states 
supplementing the reports of our regular correspondents. 

There will be four articles devoted to individual states. 
Tarleton Collier of the Louisville Courier-Journal will report 
on the Kentucky Senate race, where Alben W. Barkley is 
challenging John Sherman Cooper. Howard D. Hamilton of 
Michigan State College will cover Governor G. Mennen 
Williams’s bid for a fourth term and the efforts of Patrick 
McNamara to unseat Senator Homer Ferguson. Read 
Kingsbury of the Columbus Dispatch will describe the Ohio 
campaign, which pits Senator Thomas Burke against George 
Bender. And Sam Romer will report on Minnesota Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey’s bid for re-election against Val 
Bjornson. 

In addition, there will be two special survey pieces. 
ILGWU Political Director Gus Tyler will report on the 
Middle Atlantic states, featuring the Case-Howell Sena- 
torial battle in New Jersey and the Harriman-Ives Guber- 
natorial contest in New York. The Rocky Mountain and 
Great Plains area will be the concern of Roscoe Fleming 
of the Denver Post; his article will stress the key Senatorial 
races in Wyoming (O’Mahoney vs. Harrison) and Colorado 
(Carroll vs. Allott). 

Perhaps the most interesting race of the year is taking 
place in IJ]linois, where Senator Paul H. Douglas is being 
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opposed by Joseph Meek; this campaign will be covered 
at length by Albert N. Votaw, who will also report op 
Congressional campaigns in Wisconsin and Indiana. Frank 
Mankiewicz, focusing on the Gubernatorial and Senatorial 
elections in California, will also report on Arizona and 
Nevada, while Max Farragut, Portland free-lancer, wil] 
cover the Pacific Northwest. Reports by William K. Wyant 
Jr. on Missouri and Iowa, and by Courtney R. Sheldon on 
the New England states, will complete the issue. Thus, all 
the two-party states in the nation will be covered. It will be 
interesting to compare our reporters’ estimates with the 
final returns. 

BAaNQuET Bouquets: THE New LEaApEr’s Thirtieth Anni- 
versary Dinner on October 8 (see page 7) provoked consid. 
erable press comment in the New York area. Irwin Ross of 
the New York Post and Nelson Frank of the World-Telegram 
and Sun did feature stories on our anniversary. The Times 
and the Herald Tribune, as well as Fortune magazine, car- 
ried editorials wishing us well. 

RETURN OF THE Native: If you will glance at the matt 
head below, you will note the return of Melvin J. Lasky as 
our Berlin correspondent; thereby hangs a tale. Although 
Lasky has not stopped writing for us since he joined our 
editorial staff in 1941, we have been unable to list him as 
a correspondent since 1948. At that time, he founded and 
became Editor of Der Monat, a political and cultural monthly 
published under State Department auspices; the official tie 
precluded a formal New LEADER association. Now Lasky 
is a free man; he has severed his connection with Foggy 
Bottom and will put out Der Monat independently with 
the aid of a Ford Foundation grant. The result, we think. 
will be an improvement in both our magazines. 
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SCELBA 


Agreement removes danger of Italo-Yugoslav war over Adriatic port area 


The Trieste Settlement 


ROME 

i many false starts, the long- 
awaited, oft-postponed Trieste 
ttlement finally arrived like a thief 
in the night. The routine flag-waving 


with which the disputed city greeted 


the news of its return to Italy and 
the lackluster celebrations elsewhere 
tved mainly to emphasize the pre- 
vailing apathy. 

Though there was no enthusiasm 
for the settlement, neither was there 
ay violent reaction against it. 
‘eemingly endless waiting had 
drained popular emotion till little 
remained but numb _ indifference, 
tnged in Trieste itself with weari- 
ness and despondency. This was a 
total anti-climax to the surge of pas- 
‘ions, the fiery oratory, the violence 
and bloodshed over Trieste a year 
4g. Without such a radical change 
in the political climate, it is doubtful 
that Ttalian Premier Mario Scelba 
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By Edmund Stevens 


could have won the approval of Par- 
liament or the public for the final 
terms. 

On the face of it, Italy was called 
upon to make rather sweeping sac- 
rifices, particularly the virtual aban- 
donment of its claim to Zone B of 
the Trieste Free Territory, a claim 
once supported by the United States, 
Britain and France in the Tripartite 
Declaration of April 1948 favoring 
return of the entire Free Territory 
to Italy. Most Italians feel that even 
return of the whole area would be 
small amends for the Peace Treaty 
provision depriving Italy of the entire 
Istrian Peninsula. But now the Gov- 
ernment has had to sell the country 
on a settlement that barely gave Italy 
Zone A, leaving the Yugoslavs all of 
Zone B, including the ancient Italian 
communities of Capodistria and 
Pirano. 

The Yugoslavs feel they made two 


major concessions: first, in giving 
up their demands for the city of 
Trieste, and, second, in agreeing to 
the formula which described the pres- 
ent settlement as temporary. This last, 
while it helped save the face of the 
UN Security Council, which is still 
technically responsible for the status 
of Trieste, was primarily a conces- 
sion to the Italian Government, spar- 
ing it the public embarrassment of 
formally abandoning its claim to 
Zone B. 

To the Yugoslavs, this seems 
fraught with the danger of future 
misunderstandings. Tito once re- 
marked to me that his primary con- 
cern in settling the Trieste dispute 
was to reach a lasting settlement, not 
one which left the way open for re- 
vivals of Italian irredentism. He 
pointed out that, at a time when the 
Italian Government was officially de- 
manding all of the Free Territory, 
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TRIESTE coxssero 


other spokesmen, including the Mayor 
of Trieste, were already talking about 
the return of Pola and other points 
in Istria, while the neo-Fascists were 
calling for Fiume and Zara. 

There are historic grounds for 
Yugoslav misgivings on this score. 
Between the two World Wars, Italy’s 
policy toward its neighbors to the 
east was one of encroachment, high- 
lighted by such episodes as the seiz- 
ure of Fiume in 1919, the bombard- 
ment of Corfu in 1923, the seizure 
of Albania in 1939, and finally the 
invasion of Greece in 1940. During 
much of this period, the Turks kept 
large defense forces permanently de- 
ployed to repel a possible Italian 
invasion from the Dodecanese. Con- 
sequently, both Greece and Turkey 
gave tacit moral support in the Tri- 
este argument to their Balkan part- 
ner Yugoslavia, rather than to their 
NATO ally Italy. While friendly to 
postwar democratic Italy, and anx- 
ious to clear the way for Italy’s entry 
into the Balkan Alliance, they also 
wanted the Italians henceforth to stay 
on their own side of the Adriatic. 

The fact that the Trieste settlement 
has given neither side cause for jubi- 
lation is the best proof of its fairness 
as a compromise. The numberof dip- 
lomatic man-hours that went into 
thrashing it out would be hard to 
calculate. It was first pioneered over 
a year ago by U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy Clare Boothe Luce. Everything 
seemed settled with the October 8, 
1953 Anglo-American declaration re- 
turning Zone A to Italy. Then came 
the misfire. Under the threat of di- 
rect action by Yugoslavia, the United 
States and Britain backed away from 
their undertaking, leaving Mrs. Luce 
alone to face the remonstrances of 
the Italian Government and_ the 
sneers of the opposition press. A less 
determined negotiator would have 
given up in discouragement. Instead, 
Mrs. Luce went quietly to work to 
repair the damage to American pres- 
tige and salvage the Trieste settle- 
ment. 

Then began a long series of consul- 
tations in London. At Mrs. Luce’s 


suggestion, U.S. Ambassador to Vi- 
enna Llewelyn Thompson, an old 
Rome Embassy hand schooled in 
infinite patience during a wartime 
assignment in Moscow, was assigned 
to represent the State Department. 
Assistant Under-Secretary Geoffrey 
Harrison spoke for the British For- 
eign Office. Fortunately, Italy and 
Yugoslavia were represented by two 
of their most level-headed diplomats, 
Ambassadors Manlio Brosio 
Vladimir Velebit. 


It was a long, tedious process, with 


and 


seemingly trivial questions of “face” 
often sidetracking major issues. Mat- 
ters were further complicated by the 
need to refer each detail back to 
Belgrade or Rome. While Ambassa- 
dor Luce did not take part in the 
London negotiations, she kept in 
close touch with their progress, prod- 
ding the participants into motion via 
Rome or Washington, whenever they 
deadlocked. It was at her behest that 
President Eisenhower sent Robert 
Murphy for the talks with Marshal 
Tito and Premier Scelba which final- 
ly resulted in a settlement. 

The Trieste agreement lifts a ma- 
jor incubus from the nations of the 
Western Alliance. Henceforth, plans 
for the defense of Southern Europe 
can be implemented without fear 
that Italy and Yugoslavia may sud- 
denly be involved in a local shoot- 
ing war. The pact should also greatly 
facilitate the 
of trade between Italy and Yugo- 


normal development 
slavia, whose economies are comple- 
mentary. 

For the rest of the world, the Tri- 
este settlement is little more than an 
episode, but the city’s inhabitants will 
have to live with its terms from now 
on. Their welfare will depend pri- 
marily on whether Italy lives up to 
its promises of economic and admin- 
istrative autonomy within the frame- 
work of Italian sovereignty. Without 
such a special status that takes into 
account Trieste’s special needs and 
geographic position as the outlet for 
a non-Italian hinterland, the city will 
be condemned to stagnation. Under 
Mussolini, Trieste’s commerce dwin- 


dled steadily while its ships and ship. 
ping lines were gradually transferred 
to Genoa, Venice and Naples, Even 
in recent years, Italy has shown q 
disturbing tendency to continue this 
policy, and most of the tonnage buil 
in Trieste shipyards with ECA assis. 
ance has been promptly transferre) 
elsewhere for registry. Such practices 
have caused even the strongest pro 
Italian parties to file protests in 
Rome. 

The long period of stagnation sing 
the October 8, 1953 declaration mix 
fired has brought creeping paralysis 
to the docks and freightyards. Ship 
pers who formerly used Trieste have 
rerouted their business through othe 
ports because of the uncertain ou 
look, 


of its life’s blood. Consequently, w: 


thereby depriving the cit 
employment and_ bankruptcies have 
been on the increase during the 
past year. 

The liquidation of the Allied Mil: 
tary Government and the Allied police 
force will deprive some 12,000 Tr: 
estini of their jobs, out of a tot 
labor force of 100,000. Unless the 
new Italian administration prompll 
reabsorbs them, this will cause wite 
spread economic distress. To date 
however, the Rome Government hi 
tended to send its own functionarié 
to Trieste instead of recruiting loc 
people. 

The suspense and disappointmet! 
of recent months have generated : 
rapid increase in support for the Tr: 
este separatist movement, which st 
in the area’s complete independent 
from both Italy and Yugoslavia 3! 
free port the only chance of survivd 
Today, with the hope of independent: 
gone, there is grave danger that m0 
of the separatist strength will end 
in the Communist party, which bs 
hitherto been far smaller in Trie 
than the Italian average. 

It is up to the Western powers ® 


well as the Italians and Yugosla 


to see that the Trieste settlement ™ 
only removes a major internation 
irritation but also creates conditio® 
in which the city of Trieste cam sur 


vive. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Sam Gompers Is 


BOHN 


HE OTHER NIGHT, I went to a 

labor banquet in Wilmington. 
The Delaware State Federation of 
labor wound up its convention by 
grading a feast. Five hundred men 
ad women represented the locals of 
te AFL unions. I sat with the 
erty trenchermen of the Meat 
(utters Union. There was much 
cheerful chatter, but most of my 
ime I spent thinking about other 
hhor meetings I have attended. 

I began my meditations by won- 
iting what a trade-union man from 
fngland or France or Germany 
vould have thought if he could have 
at there with me. In the first place, 
these people were all well dressed. 
Secondly, they were cheerful as could 
be—laughing, talking, telling stories, 
alling back and forth. The con- 
versation was such as you would 
have heard in any company of more 
ot less prosperous and_ successful 
people, 

Not a word was said which sug- 
ested that these people thought of 
themselves as members of a separate 
ths. Not one of them uttered a 
jllable against the capitalists, the 
employers, the exploiters, the rich. 
They were just a lot of normal Ameri- 
‘an people who had met to have a 
good time, eat a good meal and 
listen to some speeches. 

The speeches, of course, did have 
direction and purpose. As soon as 


ot tl viewed the line-up of dignitaries 
.” the dais, I began to see through 
"® the entire set-up. All the big politi- 


rand of Delaware were on hand, 
— their most winning smiles. 
7overnor and ex-Governor, Senators, 
*ngressmen and all the eager can- 
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Still Among Us 


didates in the present campaign— 
there they were ready to express 
their love and make their promises. 

When we got around to _ the 
speeches, the Republican party was 
represented by the Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, and the 
Democratic party by ex-Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois. Mr. Mitchell did 
not make a campaign speech. He 
delivered a dignified little address 
about the International Labor Or- 
ganization—how it is set up and 
what it does. But Scott Lucas made 
an old-fashioned hollering oration 
for the Democrats and against the 
Eisenhower Administration. It was 
not a good speech; it didn’t get 
down to the things the people in the 
audience cared about. But I could 
see that will 
Democratic, speech or no speech. 


most of them vote 

The man who was mentioned more 
often than any other was Samuel 
Gompers, who died thirty years ago. 
When I saw all those politicians sit- 
ting at the head table and so con- 
spicuously and openly trying to make 
friends and _ influence people, I 
thought of old Sam as he used to 
stand on the platform, short and 
square and crude and rude, spouting 
his simple doctrine of punishing your 
enemies and rewarding your friends. 
I knew all three of his chief op- 
ponents, Daniel DeLeon, Eugene V. 
Debs and William D. Haywood. 1 
often heard them declaim against 
the fallacy of his doctrines. They 
were all better speakers than he 
was. DeLeon and Debs were de- 
finitely superior in their knowledge 
of history and social theory. But 
there I was among the workers of 


Delaware, and tough old Samuel 
Gompers was their hero. His enemies 
were not even recalled. He didn’t 
know much, but there must have been 
something very right and important 
about what he did know. 

In the days from 1890 to 1905, 
when Samuel Gompers was making 
his hardest fight to establish trade- 
unionism as a part of American life, 
his opponents had powerful argu- 
ments to use against him. Wages 
were pitifully low. Workers on strike 
shot The Army and 


police were used against them. Work- 


were down. 
ers who came here from Europe said: 
“This is the old must 
have a class party; the workers must 
conquer and rule.” Even during the 
bitterest days of the workers’ poverty 
and weakness, Gompers refused to 
accept this view. He was deeply 


story; we 


marked as a foreigner, but somehow 
he had gotten a sense of the Ameri- 
can doctrine of a classless society: 
We workers are not a separate class; 
we will not have a separate party; 
we will work with all other forward- 
looking people to make this a better 
country. 

The evidence on his side was very 
incomplete in his day. It is far more 
convincing today. But the feeling was 
there. There were the statements in 
our historic documents and the great 
dream in the heart of the people. 
This rough immigrant got hold of 
it and stubbornly held on. 

I looked around at my prosperous- 
looking meat-cutters. I am told that 
they make four or five dollars an 
hour. Then I read the simple state- 
ment on the back cover of the bill 
of fare. It ended: “Delaware, it is 
admitted, has a very fair unemploy- 
ment-compensation law, which was 
adopted after a long and serious 
battle put forth by the united forces 
of organized labor and thinking peo- 
ple in every walk of life.” I can see 
why old Sam is still the hero. Gradual 
progress achieved by “organized 
labor and thinking people in every 
walk of life’—no class, no division 
of the nation. The old boy was still 
there among us. 





RED CHINA'S 


By Jack James 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


MAO 


HE 6,000 worps and 106 articles 
Te Red China’s new Constitution, 
read against the background of 
Peking’s previous performance, re- 
inforce these opinions: 

1. The central power of the Com- 
munist party will continue as great 
as ever. 

2. Individual initiative has little 
chance of emerging except within the 
strict boundaries of Party orthodoxy. 

3. Private enterprise is doomed 
and private ownership is on the way 
out. 

4. Basic human freedoms will con- 
tinue to be restricted. 

5. A handful of ubiquitous senior 
Communists will continue to hold all 
responsible offices. 

To be sure, there are some fine 
promises in the new Constitution, but 
they were all in the “Common Pro- 
gram,” the original basic document 
of Communist China, passed on Sep- 
tember 28, 1949, Freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, religion and person 
were specifically guaranteed in the 
Common Program, and they appear 
again in the new document. Freedom 
of thought, specifically mentioned five 
years ago, is—perhaps significantly 
—not guaranteed in the new Consti- 
tution. There are no deliberate public 
heretics left anyway since the 
“thought reform” campaign, which 
eliminated the free thinkers of every 
profession last year. 

Peking has still not formally re- 
nounced the old “agrarian reform” 
tag. In one article, the 300 million 
farmers of China are assured that 
they own their land, but, five articles 
later, the Constitution neatly reverses 


itself. Article 8 of Chapter 1 declares: 
“The state protects the right of the 
peasants to own land and other 
property according to law.” Article 
13 says that the “state may, in the 
public interest, buy, requisition or 
nationalize land and other means of 
production in both cities and coun- 
tryside in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law.” (Italics mine.) 

This will not be too much of a 
shock to Chinese farmers. As long 
ago as November 1, 1951, 4 million 
Government propagandists were in- 
structed to “prepare the farmers for 
eventual collectivization on _ the 
nationwide pattern of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Private businessmen and industri- 
alists will also find little to encourage 
them. Article 10 declares: 

“The policy of the state toward 
capitalist industry and commerce is: 
Use, restrict and transform. Through 
control by state administrative or- 
gans, leadership by the state-owned 
economy and supervision by the 
workers, the state uses the positive 
qualities of capitalist industry and 
commerce which are beneficial to the 
people’s livelihood, restricts the nega- 
tive qualities of capitalist industry 
and commerce which are not benefi- 
cial to the national welfare and the 
people’s livelihood, encourages and 
guides the transformation of capital- 
ist industry and commerce into vari- 
ous forms of state capitalist economy, 
replacing ownership by capitalists 
step by step with ownership by the 
whole people.” 

Private businessmen are also for- 
bidden to “endanger the public inter- 


est, disturb the social economy or 
undermine the national economic 
plan by any kind of illegal activity.” 

This, too, is nothing new. Thov- 
sands of businessmen have already 
been jailed and fined, have had their 
properties confiscated, and have been 
deprived of their rights as citizens, 
for unspecified “illegal activities,” 

The national bureaucracy is not 
going to be much different. The 
“National People’s Congress” te 
places the old “People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference” as the legisle. 
tive body. The executive and judicial 
wings receive new names, but the olf 
hierarchy is otherwise pretty much 
the same. Theoretically, the legisl 
ture is not Communist (the Commu- 
nist party is mentioned only twice). 
but a “People’s Democratic United 
Front.” In practice, the Communist 
will be in the saddle. In the local 
elections completed this spring, the 
Peking People’s Daily reported thé! 
90 per cent of the successful cand: 
dates were members of the party. 

The head of state will be the 
“Chairman of the Republic.” That 
the toughest Communist of them al 
Mao Tse-tung, whose literary effor 
the new Constitution is, and who 
also Commander-in-Chief of tt 
Armed Forces and Chairman of the 
Defense Council. Mao, Chou Enti 
and Liu Shao-chi continue to hold te 
positions of real power. A comer! 
watch is Vice Premier Teng Hs 
ping, a professional ward-heeler a 
hatchet man who ran the local 
tions very well, from Peking’s P™ 
of view. Teng’s rise has not 


spectacular, but it has been stead 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


The following are texts of the addresses by Herbert Morrison, British Labor MP and former Foreign 
Secretary, and George Meany, President of the American Federation of Labor, at THE New LEApER’s 
Thirtieth Anniversary Dinner on October 8. The two addresses, we believe, outline the problems facing 
the Atlantic world today and accurately reflect major currents of opinion in Britain and the U.S. 







































Herbert Morrison: 


affairs. Of course, it must be coupled with free and equal 
consultation. 

Sometimes, voices are raised in my country that are 
regarded as anti-American. Sometimes, voices are raised 
in your country that appear to us to be anti-British. We 
are not bound to take the same view about everything. 
We are free countries, and the doctrine of free speech is 
part of our inheritance. But let us not get over-worried 
about the “antis.” Let us not weep too much about differ- 
ences of opinion which inevitably occur from time to 


lomy or 
conomic 
ctivity.” HERE IS an essential unity between the labor move- 
y. Thou. __.. of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
already Both the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
iad thei gress of Industrial Organizations are in the International 
ave been Confederation of Free Trade Unions; so is the British 
—— Trades Union Congress. You stand for democracy in 
_ trade-unionism; so do we. You stand for constitutional 
/ 18 NO forms of government; so do we. You believe that Gov- 
x The Bement and public authority should be clear and under- 
ss T© Hi standing as to the rights of labor, and in legislation and 


‘cal Con- Se < fi ; : : ‘ : 
qos administration fair to the interests of working people; time. Or too much about differences in our processes of 
iw so do we. Moreover, I know from conversations with our thought, though we really must try to understand them. 
Be i own trade-union leaders and some of yours how close are Britain and the United States are and must be firm 


friends. I have no room for malignant anti-British feel- 
ings. Anglo-American friendship and cooperation is not 
only of value to the two countries—it is essential to the 
freedom, the liberties and the well-being of the world. 

I have said that there are differences in our processes 
of thought on a number of matters even though we reach 
much the same conclusions. You of THE NEw LEADER and 
of the American labor movement are opposed to Com- 
munism, dictatorship, totalitarianism, just as we are all 
opposed to Fascism. So is our labor movement, as the 
actions and declarations of our Labor party and our 


the relationships between British trade-unionism and that 
of the United States. This is not to say that we always 
have the same mental approach. It is not to say that we 
always think the same way. But the remarkable and en- 
couraging thing is that, although American trade- 
unionism often approaches trade-union problems from a 
different angle from us, the conclusions that we both 
teach are in most cases much the same. 

What I have said about the general relationships be- 
tween American and British trade-unionism is largely 
tue about the relationships and processes of thought of 
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ea the American and British peoples in public affairs. Our Trades Union Congress have shown. I have myself had to 
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| who i Nat y third Parties, arbitration through the United read Communist publications or listen to Communist 
of the am % judicial decision by the International Court. speakers in my country, you will notice plenty of hos- 
eT) oe we believe in collective security, in collective resist- tility to me and to my colleagues who have stood up for 
1. Ei a4 : military aggression. Your great country under- freedom and democracy and against Communist dictator- 
hold the € major burden and faced the major suffering, ship. We do not, regard Communism as a movement of 
int eeganed a Labor _government—were promptly the Left; it is on the Right, reactionary. It would take us 
, Asie i. * as in Korea in a resistance to aggression back to a tyranny worse than that of the Middle Ages, just 
eler atl yet * one more for the peace of the world than we as the Soviet dictatorship is more efficient and even more 
cal ele a aps know. That historic effort showed that the terrible than that of the evil and incompetent Tsarist 
5 pi — were not prepared to tolerate Communist autocracy. But we do take the view that, if Communism is 
ot be that b ns of the Hitler technique. It is natural, therefore, to be opposed effectively in Britain, it must be studied and 
“stead etween our two English-speaking peoples there understood so that the arguments against it can be rea- 
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soned and convincing. Merely to denounce it is not 
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UN TROOPS ON KOREA’S FIRING LINE: ‘THE UNITED 


enough. The case must be argued convincingly so as to 
prevent Communism from growing and, if possible, to 
convert some Communists from the error of their ways. 

Let us now consider the basic approach of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and other enlightened democ- 
racies to the promotion and the protection of peace and 
the advancement of the social well-being of the world. 

We believe in a substantially universal United Nations 
based upon its Charter, which, if adhered to and observed 
by all, makes the peace and security of the nations a rela- 
tively simple matter. For there is no doubt that, as far as 
the ordinary peoples of all nations are concerned, they do 
not want war. Why should they? For war means slaughter 
and death and suffering and the costly burden of arma- 
ments. And one cannot be certain that war insures that 
the righteous cause will win. Moreover, there is the after- 
math of war—economic dislocation, shortages, the diffi- 
cult process of readjustment. So there is no reason why 
the common people of any nation should want war. 

The Charter of the United Nations is based upon the 
principle that nations will not go to war about disputes, 
that disputes should be settled by direct discussion be- 
tween the governments concerned, or settled by third- 
party mediation, or by arbitration under United Nations 
auspices, or, if judicial in character, by the International 
Court. If these principles are accepted and acted upon, 
there can be no war. 

Unhappily, we have to allow for the possibility that 
some one nation or more may not be willing to play the 
game, that the rules are broken. Therefore, the United 
Nations stands for collective security—that is to say, the 
possibility of using the collective forces of the peaceful 
nations to restrain the aggressor or to defeat him if he 
goes to war. We must mean business in this respect, not 
merely in order to defeat the aggressor but—and this is 
still more important—to make him feel in advance that 
aggression will not pay and that therefore it had better 
not be engaged in. The highest value of collective secur- 
ity is the prevention of war, but the potential aggressor 
must understand that we mean it. If this had been the 


NATIONS STANDS FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


case between the wars, it is highly probable that Hitler 
Germany, Fascist Italy and militarist Japan would have 
behaved themselves better internationally. 

The peoples, as I have said, do not want war. It is mis 
chievous governments that involve us in the perils o 
breaches of the peace. And governments can be mis 
chievous, acquisitive and aggressive without going to 
war, even though they run the risk of provoking it. Ther 
is the method of the fifth column, the penetration of 
political parties, the promotion of civil disturbance o 
civil war with a view to capturing the machinery of gov 
ernment and preventing the will of the people from ma&- 
ing itself effective. And behind it all there can be the 
threat of military force. There is the sad and dramati 
case of Czechoslovakia, which was victimized by such 
methods and had its democracy destroyed, by Hitler be 
fore the war and by the Communists after the war. 

So it is the case that even one great nation may imperil 
the peace of the whole world, just as a small nation ma 
imperil the peace of a limited area. In these circutt 
stances, we have to apply the principles of the Unite 
Nations over the greatest area of the world that we ca! 
and win the active cooperation of the greatest number 
of nations that we can. It was for such reasons that you! 
country and mine with others established the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and I believe that. although 
that action was denounced as warlike from quarters with 
which we are all familiar, the establishment of NAT) 
had no aggressive intent; it had the preservation of pe 













as its objective. 

The long discussions about the best means of prom 
ing collective security in Western Europe, including : 
German defense contribution, had a similar purpose. Thi 
German question has been hotly debated in the Brits 
Labor party and our Trades Union Congress since 195), 
when my predecessor at the Foreign Office, Ernest Bevin, 
with the authority of the Labor Government behind hi 
accepted the principle of a German defense contributiot, 


as I did at Washington in consultation with Mr. “9 


; 05 
Acheson and Mr. Robert Schuman in September 1 
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The question was keenly debated at our Labor-party con- 
rence at Scarborough last week. Feelings ran high—as 
{have reason to know, for I had the heavy task of wind- 
ing up that debate, which had opened with a clear and 
alm statement by Mr. Attlee. The principle of a German 
wntribution won, though by a small majority, and I 
eeognized the sincerity and the deep feelings of a large 
proportion of those who were opposed to the view of 
the National Executive for which Mr. Attlee and I spoke. 

All great decisions in foreign policy involve risks. I 
bdieve that we were right, for to treat a great nation 
vith whom hostilities terminated nine years ago as 
pariahs and untouchables is liable to drive them into the 
vey nationalism and desperation that one wishes to 
avid, It is vitally important that West Germany shall be 
accessful in its new democratic experiment, that she 
should be a cooperator with other nations for peace and 
weial progress; and we must remember that the Brus- 
«ls Treaty deals with social as well as military matters. 
It is fortunate that the Government and Parliament of 
West Germany are willing to cooperate to these ends 
and to accept restrictions calculated to prevent the re- 
emergence of aggressive militarism in Germany. 

It is curious but typical that the slogan “No Arms for 
Germans” should be raised by the people who have armed 
fast Germany. German sovereignty, German arms were 
inevitable; the question was “how” and “when.” I think 
that the policy of associating West Germany coopera- 
tively with Western Europe and North America was the 
wisest and sagest course in all the circumstances, and I 
am glad that the idea has now been adequately accepted 
by the British labor movement. Nevertheless, necessary as 
these regional security arrangements are, it would be 


j letter if there were complete good will and cooperation 
with the United Nations for the protection of the peace 


and the promotion of the social well-being of the world. 

At the same time, therefore. we must be constantly on 
the lookout for genuine changes of mind and policy on 
the part of the totalitarian countries. While we must not 
be deceived by tactical maneuvers, we must be equally 


} careful not to be so prejudiced as to lose real opportuni- 


lies for the promotion of world peace and the proper 


. functioning of the United Nations. Such a state of mind 
| Would be dangerous. 


Two questions are, I know, worrying the American 


f People and your labor movement—namely, British offi- 
pal policy, which in principle favors the admission of 
j the People’s Government of China to the United Nations 


Pe ts Security Council; and the official Labor-party 
elegations which have recently visited Communist China 


8 Well as the Soviet Union. 


The first question was dealt with by Ernest Bevin, when 
he was Foreign Secretary, with the support of the Labor 
Government, but the policy he followed has been accepted 
by our Conservative successors. Ernest Bevin took the 
"ew that the Communists had become the effective Gov- 
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ernment of China, that the indications were that they 
would remain in power, and that, in these circumstances, 
both common sense and general diplomatic practice re- 
quired that we should recognize the People’s Government 
of China and that our Government should be officially 
represented at the capital. He applied the same principle 
in British official relations with Franco Spain. In neither 
case did the act of diplomatic recognition involve ap- 
proval of the regime. It was a matter of facing the facts 
as we saw them. 

Coming to the wider question of the admission of the 
People’s Government of China to the United Nations, it 
seemed to the Labor Government—as it apparently does 
to our Conservative successors—that, even though it was 
right that the question should be postponed while hostili- 
ties were proceeding in Korea, it was right in principle 
that the effective government of the Chinese mainland 
should be admitted to the United Nations. We are against 
Communism, but we think it would be dangerous that 
the United Nations should come to be regarded as an 
anti-Communist organization from which countries should 
be excluded because they are Communist. Such a policy, 
in our view, would reinforce that Iron Curtain which has 
divided the world and is keeping it divided. 

I think I understand United States views and feelings 
on this matter—not only your attitude to Communism 
but the large casualties you suffered in Korea. Neverthe- 
less, frankness and friendship required me to explain to 
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you the British view, which I hope vou can follow and 
understand, even though you may not agree with it at 
this time. 

Neither the British Government nor the British labor 
movement is responsible for Communist stooge or un- 
official delegations to Communist countries. The Labor 
Party Executive, on the basis of a proposal at our 1953 
Conference, did officially appoint a delegation headed 
by Mr. Attlee to visit China and to meet representatives 
of the Soviet Government on the way. This action in no 
way implied approval of the totalitarian regime in the 
two countries. It was based on the view that it would be 
useful to see China under its new regime and to meet 
members of its government for an exchange of views. It 
does not appear to us to be good that the only contacts 


George Meany: 


ECADES OF profound economic change, violent social 
D and political upheavals, and two ruinous world wars 
have drawn America and Britain closer to each other 
than any formal treaty ever could. World affairs have 
taken such a turn that the very destiny of mankind de- 
pends on ever closer and stronger political, economic and 
military cooperation between our nations. 

Except for the dwindling few in our midst still fight- 
ing the war against George III, we Americans will be 
ever deeply indebted to and never forgetful of the 
courage and sacrifices of the people of Britain in defense 
of our common democratic ideals during two world 
wars. We admire greatly their readiness to live in con- 
ditions of austerity and self-denial in order to secure 
a healthy and independent economy. As we see it, a 
strong and stable, progressive and prosperous British 
democracy is the key to Western Europe’s serving as a 
buttress of peace and freedom. 

At its most critical hours—in peace no less than war 
—Britain turned not eastward, not Far Eastward, but 
westward to America. This was true in 1917 after the 
collapse of the Russian Army. It was true at Dunkirk 
after the catastrophe which befell France in the wake of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact. It was true in the most difficult 
postwar days, when the people of Britain faced depres- 
sion and bankruptcy. No mirage of trade with any 
country in any part of the world, no ambitious politician 
or demagogic phrasemonger in Congress or in Parlia- 
ment should be permitted to stand in the way of strength- 
ening Anglo-American cooperation in the interest of 
human liberty, world peace and social progress. 

It is no accident that, since the turn of the century, 
every foe of freedom, every enemy of peace and human 
dignity—whether it be German warlord, Communist or 
Nazi dictator—has sought to further his ambitions by 
preventing Anglo-American cooperation, by playing on 


of the Chinese Government should be with Communists, 
My Labor-party colleagues have learned something from 
the visit, and no doubt the Chinese ministers have also 
learned some things from our people. They still remain 
Communists, but no less do our people remain anti. 
Communist. 

These difficulties of approach between Americans and 
British in no way weaken the faith of both of us in free. 
dom and democracy. And our test of democracy is the 
right of a man to denounce the government of the day 
and to seek by peaceful means to change it. The princi- 
ples of free speech, freedom of the press, the right of the 
people freely to choose their parliament and government 
—these are the great things for which our democracies 
stand, for which we have fought through the centuries. 


the so-called Anglo-American contradictions. Wilhelm 
II, Lenin, Hitler, Stalin, Malenkov and Mao Tse-tung— 
each in his own way has sought to separate Britain from 
America, to pit one against the other, in order to destroy 
the two and then dominate and enslave the world. Nor is 
it an accident that, inside Britain and the United States, 
those who are so eager to do big business with the Com- 
munist slave states are the very ones who try hardest to 
sow suspicion and spread dissension between our two 
countries. In Britain as well as in America, those who 
consider the barbarous counter-revolutions in Russia and 
China as landmarks in the struggle for national free 
dom and social progress denounce America as the seat 
of world reaction and aggression and work overtime to 
blast Anglo-American friendship and cooperation. 

The moral, political and material foundations of human 
freedom are in gravest jeopardy. Every independent and 
liberty-loving nation is being menaced by Communist 
subversion from within and Soviet aggression from 
without. This is no time for tempers on either side of the 
Atlantic, regardless of some issues over which we may 
momentarily differ. We in the United States are not 0 
panic over the Communist challenge or the Moscow 
Peking threat, as some Europeans think. In our ow 
country, Communism and every other brand of total 
tarian reaction are comparatively weak. If we were sell 
ish or isolationists, we would not even bother to arous 
the rest of the free world to defend itself against Mo 
cow-Peking military aggression and its Communist fifth 
column. 

What we in the United States do fear is the fal 
notion some of our friendly democracies have about the 
real nature and basic aims of the Communist world con 
spiracy and its seats of power in Europe and Asia. We 
do fear the apathy, appeasement, complacency, neutr 
ism and false sense of security. Because of this sage" 
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Leader 


gase of urgency and lagging will to self-preservation, 
there is a tendency in some European, Asian and even 
hritish circles to separate and isolate their countries 
fom the United States. This new type of isolationism is 
yither realistic nor responsible. It is suicidal. 

Because the United States is the most powerful obsta- 
de to further Moscow-Peking aggression, the neutralists 
(and the fellow-travelers who inspire their philosophy 
and instigate their practice) even go so far as to brand 
eery move America makes in defense of world peace 
~~’ freedom as a provocative act of aggression against 
the wing-sprouting Communist angels of “peace.” In this 
critical situation, I must underline: Upon the free labor 
movement of both countries rest the heaviest responsibili- 
ties for preserving and promoting Anglo-American friend- 
ship as a force for peace, freedom and social advance- 
ment. 

I, therefore, propose to discuss frankly some recent 
developments which have disturbed us, particularly the 
American trade-union movement. I will make positive 
proposals for improving the relations and cooperation 
between our two countries so that our common demo- 
cratic ideals may serve the interests of all mankind. But, 
before offering any practical proposals, let me specify 
the basic principles which bind our two nations. As long 
as Britain and America are devoted to these common 
principles, differences over other issues will be of second- 
ary importance. As I see it, the binding principles under- 
lying our cooperation are: 

1, Democracy—political democracy, genuine and not 
fake “people’s democracy,” not the dictatorship over the 
proletariat but democracy which guarantees freedom of 
conscience and worship, freedom of speech, press and 
association, the right to organize free trade unions and 
political parties, 

2. Rejection of every form of dictatorship and every 
type of totalitarianism. 

3. Respect for national independence and sovereign in- 
legrity of all peoples. 

4, Peaceful settlement of all international disputes. 

These principles constitute the foundation of our com- 
mon way of life, culture and firm partnership for meet- 
ng the problems and perils of our time. 

We of the American Federation of Labor believe in 
genuine free enterprise in the United States. We have 
never accepted the dogma that making the state all-power- 
ful provides the guarantee for freedom from fear, pov- 
ly, tyranny and the peril of war. Nevertheless, we must 
"ect the notion now being peddled in some political 
quarters in our country that a state can be truly demo- 
soa an economy fully free when the Government 
she “aM to the well-being of the people or when it 
hho, a e interest of a privileged few to hold down 
a. Pm and the middle class and to prevent 
; nity sharing justly and adequately in the benefits 

n technology. We reject as nonsensical all talk 
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about the danger of “creeping socialism” in the TVA 
and public housing projects. Such public undertakings 
for the many actually help stabilize genuine private 
enterprise. On the other hand, legislation enabling the 
privileged few to grab the nation’s tidelands oil resources 
only strengthens monopoly—which is the very opposite 
of free enterprise. 

One does not have to be a socialist to admire Britain’s 
fine system of social legislation, won largely through 
labor’s efforts. But here I must point out a dangerous 
mistake being made by some of our friends in Britain 
who shout from the housetops their faith in socialism. 
Too many of them are somehow attracted to totalitarian 


MALENKOV, MAO ARE NO DIFFERENT FROM HITLER 


Russia and Communist China because these regimes call 
themselves socialist. Too many of them are turning their 
back on friendship with America because we do not pre- 
tend to be socialist. Apparently, these people prefer what 
they admit to be the “socialism without democracy” in 
the Iron Curtain Empire to the “democracy without 
socialism” in the United States. Actually, such ideolo- 
gists are the grave-diggers of whatever idealism and pro- 
gressive qualities there may be in democratic socialism. 
Without democracy, there can be no genuine progressive 
achievement or forward-looking movement. Without 
democracy, there can be only the National Socialism of 
Hitler, the collectivized misery of Stalin and Malenkov, 
and the ruthless repression, impoverishment and mass 
human degradation of Mao Tse-tung. Any government 
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which represses its people cannot represent its people. 
Any government which does not represent its people, 
which neither trusts its own people nor is trusted by 
them, can never serve or help them. 

I deny that any democratic government or organiza- 
tion can win over the Chinese people by lending respec- 
tability and prestige, by bringing aid, to their oppres- 
sors and exploiters, by extending diplomatic recognition 
to and economic relations with those who control them 
through terror, brain-washing, concentration camps and 
firing squads. I cannot understand how any leader of 
labor can wish well any regime which, according to the 
Manchester Guardian of July 15, “has boasted of killing 
two and a quarter million of its subjects.” 

When the National Socialist Hitler grabbed power in 
Germany and wiped out democracy and destroyed the 
trade unions and every other bona fide labor body, no 
British or American labor organization sent good-will 
missions to his dictatorship. No British or American 
labor organization ever sent such a mission to Fascist 
Italy or Falangist Spain. To have sent such missions to 
these dictatorships would have provided a cover of 
human decency to the totalitarian tyrants. To have sent 
such missions would have been a terrible insult and crush- 
ing blow to the victims of this savagery. It would have 
destroyed their hope for liberty and shattered their faith 
in international labor solidarity and in the forces of 
freedom everywhere. 

None of us had to go to any such totalitarian “para- 
dise” to shake hands with the hangmen of German and 
Spanish free labor and democracy in order to find out 
what Hitler and Franco wanted. We had enough experi- 
ence with the mother of all totalitarian tyrannies, Bolshe- 
vik Russia, to know what these dictators were doing at 
home and what they would like to do to us abroad. 

Everything we have said about Nazi Germany and 
Franco Spain holds just as true for the Russia of Malen- 
kov and for the China of Mao Tse-tung. Such missions 
to Peking and Moscow, regardless of the good intentions 


and good faith of the missionaries, spell, in the las 
analysis, submission to Moscow. Unwillingly or unintep. 
tionally, these visitors become the missionaries of a false 
gospel. They soon compare Washington with Mao Ts. 
tung, who destroyed the national independence of China 
and tied it hand and foot to the Russian imperialig 
chariot. They next put Lincoln, who freed the slaves, oy 
a par with Mao Tse-tung, who imposed on his country 
a most brutal and gigantic slave system. 

Does anybody really believe that, by accepting the 
hypocritical hospitality of these mass jailers and war. 
lords, the Communist dictators could be converted to ; 
philosophy dedicated to freedom, human dignity and 
world peace? I ask this question in the friendliest spirit 
Only through frank and friendly discussion of differences 
can we of the democratic world overcome our disagree. 
ments and arrive at common action. We of Americar 
labor simply refuse to believe that any responsible o 
realistic representative of the British working people or 
British democracy can entertain any illusion that Con- 
munist despotism, merely because it calls itself a prok 
tarian dictatorship, is less totalitarian, less brutal ani 
less warlike than Nazism, Fascism or Falangism ani. 
therefore, should be treated differently and better. It is 
incomprehensible to me how any devoted democrat can 
view in such a detached spirit the cruel events in a Con- 
munist slave state any more than he could in a Fass 
slave state. 

We are deeply shocked at the proposal to turn ove! 
Formosa and its millions of people to Communist slavery. 
Our shock is especially painful when we consider it 
source—a labor source. I am sure that none of ott 
friends calling for handing over Formosa to Mao Te 
tung would call for handing over to Franco the Balear 
Islands if these were still in Loyalist hands. 

I cannot stress too strongly that it would be suicidi 
rather than realistic to give preferential treatment to the 
Communist type of foreign-imposed tyranny and usurp 
tion—especially at a moment in history when Communit 
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inperialism represents the gravest threat to world peace. 
The worst mistake we in the free world can make is to 
wnfuse the oppressor regimes with the victims of op- 
wesion, the persecutors with the persecuted. We must 
ways distinguish between the people and the dictator- 
dip under whose yoke they suffer. We have no quarrel 
vith the Russian, Chinese, Polish, Bulgarian, Czecho- 
djwakian and other peoples enslaved behind the [ron 
Curtain. Our quarrel is only with those who have de- 
gaded and terrorized them. 

"There may, in the future, arise some dispute between 
(hina and Russia. But today there are no issues to cause 
a break between the Chinese and Russian dictatorships. 
Both are Communist imperialist powers. Both regimes 
lave oné goal—the destruction of all democracy, the 
conquest and remolding of the entire world in the image 
of Soviet totalitarianism. There is no excuse for free 
labor or the democracies to help either of these gigantic 
dictatorships consolidate its political despotism and ease 
its burdens of huge military expenditures, to aid and 
abet their combined aggression and ultimate objective to 
dominate and enslave mankind. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason for helping Communist China build a mili- 
tary machine to wipe out the national independence of 
India, Burma, Thailand and Indonesia—even though, 
with the blessings of Nye Bevan, it wipes out some flies 
atthe same time. _ 

The free world has much reason to be concerned over 
the operations of the Peking bandits—especially after 
what they did in Korea and Indo-China and what they 
have begun to do against Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. 
Appeasing, rewarding, recognizing, banqueting or doing 
“business as usual” with totalitarian aggressors and put- 
ting more of them into the UN is no contribution to 
world peace. There can be no objection to Malenkov or 
Mao Tse-tung reforming. I have no objection even to 
Satan spurning sin. But why turn the UN into a reforma- 
tory? Besides, the old totalitarian pupils have not done so 
well in this “reform school.” This is no time for wishful 
thinking. Let us be realists. 

A few remarks about “coexistence.” This piece of Com- 
munist strategy was not discovered by Churchill on May 
ll, 1953. Nor was it invented by Malenkov, as Stalin’s 
best pupil, after his master died or was murdered by his 
adoring comrades. This piece of Communist chicanery 
was devised by Lenin about thirty-four years ago. It has 
‘ince become a cardinal dogma of the godless theology of 
Communism. When Malenkov and Company trot it out 
today, they are trotting out an old hag. They are merely 


emphasizing the tactical as well as the doctrinal continu- 


me of Bolshevism. The theory and practice of Commu- 
‘ism have always called, and still call, for Bolshevist 
exploitation and expansion of differences in the non- 
Communist world with a view to knocking off the free 
nations one at a time. 

After Communist aggression had caused the unity of 
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the democracies to reach a certain high point, the Com- 
munisis began to talk of “coexistence” in order to under- 
mine and destroy this unity. At no time does “coexist- 
ence” mean to the Communists weakening the unity of 
their own bloc under Russian hegemony. At no time does 
“coexistence” mean to the Kremlin that it will lift its 
Iron Curtain and permit Soviet subjects to leave “para- 
dise” freely or establish free communications and con- 
tacts with citizens of other lands. To Moscow, “coexist- 
ence” does not mean the right of UN teams to engage in 
international inspection of atomic projects and to exclude 
from the right of Soviet veto the imposition of sanctions 
against violators of any agreement for genuine and 
effective prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Last but not least, though coexistence means to the 
democracies the possibility of differing regimes peace- 
fully existing side by side with each other, it means 
nothing of the sort to the Soviet slave empire. If the 
Moscow-Peking warlords were at all sincere in their 
“coexistence” maneuver, they would first of all actually 
liquidate the special machine, the Cominform, which they 
have built for subverting and destroying our very exist- 
ence as democracies. I mean a real liquidation. | know 
the Kremlin oligarchs know how to liquidate when they 
want to do so. I have the highest confidence in their 
capacity, at least in this respect. But to the Kremlin dic- 
tators “coexistence” means only no existence for the 
democracies. ' 

Perhaps our friends in Britain are surprised at the 
unanimity of the American people in their opposition to 
recognition of Communist China or to making conces- 
sions to the Soviet Union in the name of arriving at a 
day-to-day living relationship with the USSR. We are 
just as surprised at the apparent general acceptance of 
USSR “coexistence” thinking in Britain so shortly after 
the conclusion of the military conflicts in Korea and 
Indo-China and even in the face of the continuance of 
USSR-inspired warfare in British dependencies. This 
strong difference of opinion between Britons and Ameri- 
cans on the question of the relations between the free 
world and the slave world needs calm, resolute delibera- 
tion. It certainly must not be left to the demagogues. 

Such differences are all too readily exploited by the 
anti-labor reactionaries on the Right and by the reaction- 
aries of the so-called Left. The Communists try to read 
into these differences evidence that there is ideological 
sympathy, if not fraternal links, between the British labor 
movement and the Communist turnkeys of the prison- 
countries. Apparently, the “neutralists” think it of no 
consequence that it even causes uneasiness among the 
friends of British labor in America. We in the AFL 
know that the British Labor party and its great associ- 
ate, the British Trades Union Congress, have had long 
and unhappy experience with the Communists and will 
not be taken in by them. 

We are opposed to the democracies, under the guise of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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“coexistence,” underwriting and accepting as final and 
permanent the Soviet plundering and enslavement of the 
Baltics, Balkans and China. This does not mean that we 
propose a preventive war as an alternative. We are not for 
a preventive war. We are for preventing World War III. 
We are convinced the democracies can prevent World 
War III only if they close their ranks and pool and 
expand their strength—amilitary, economic and political. 
Only then will the Moscow-Peking Axis be convinced that 
aggression won’t pay them and that, if they attack any 
one of us, all of us will hit back too hard for them to take 
it and survive. 

In closing, let me make a few practical proposals for 
furthering Anglo-American friendship, for cementing co- 
operation between our two countries—the cooperation 
that is indispensable to the free world’s marshaling its 
full strength to deter and, if need be, defeat Soviet aggres- 
sion. On the basis of the common principles and funda- 
mental interests which bind our two nations, and in line 
with our common overriding objective of protecting the 
peace of the world and promoting human freedom, I 
propose that our two labor movements work together to 
have our respective governments do the following: 

1. Call a world economic conference of non-totalitarian 
countries to prepare a plan for establishing a Free World 
Trade and Prosperity Area by eliminating trade barriers 
among the free nations, raising their productivity and 
purchasing power, and stabilizing prices—especially of 
the basic raw-material commodities. 

2. Reduce trade with the Soviet orbit to a minimum 
and set up a special fund for compensating any nations 
which would suffer economic loss as a result of such 
loyal participation in a joint effort to discourage aggres- 
sion and preserve world peace. We must emphasize not 
only the ability of any free country to sell in the world 
market but also the urgency of enlarging the world mar- 
ket through raising the purchasing power and living 
standards of the great mass of people. This plan would 
most likely entail some costs, but failure to move in this 
direction now would cost a great deal more in the future. 
The free world must and can have more customers to 





CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 


Soviet film-makers are going to emphasize love from now 
on.—News item. 
The tractor is de-emphasized, 
No close-ups, now, of wrenches. 
The anvil from the scene departs; 
Instead of hammers, beating hearts, 
Instead of winches, wenches. 


The gentler passions hold the stage, 
The soft replace the rougher, 

But though the factory may go, 

The cunning men in power know 
Production will not suffer. 


—Richard Armour 





buy as well as more commodities to consume in its own 
sphere. 

3. Particularly after the torpedoing of EDC by Mendes. 
France and the recent London Conference, a redoubled 
Anglo-American effort should be made and joint respon. 
sibility assumed for systematically fostering greater eco. 
nomic, political and military unity among the nations of 
free Europe and for encouraging and helping the re 
organization of the Continental economy in such a man. 
ner as to make its component (national) parts more 
complementary than competitive. The nine-power agree. 
ment recently initialed at London may be a step in the 
right direction. But let us not be in such a hurry to 
proclaim it as a great victory. Let us not forget that it 
was a French government which first proposed EDC. 
Later, other French cabinets, though still agreeing in 
principle, found ways of delaying and finally destroying 
EDC. Besides, some of those who signed the London 
declaration have very likely done so with tongue in 
cheek. They may even use some of its provisions for bar. 
gaining or blackmailing later. Then let none forget that 
Moscow will make counter-moves to divide our ranks 
through phony proposals in regard to disarmament anda 
German contribution to the defense and security of free 
Europe. 

4. No preferential treatment for any one type of totali 
tarian dictatorship as against another. 

5. No direct or indirect aid to the economy or gover 
ment of any power engaged in direct or indirect aggre 
sion. 

6. Joint efforts to facilitate and attain the self-determi: 
nation of the peoples of dependent territories, within 4 
definitely set appropriate time limit in each case. All aid 
to countries emerging into national freedom should be 
given directly and solely to the responsible democratic 
national forces and not to absentee landlords or the old 
colonial administrators. 

7. Joint action to have the UN play a greater role it 
advancing fundamental human rights and in eliminating 
international tension over areas under dispute through 
peaceful methods such as United Nations-supervisel 
democratic elections in countries like Germany am 
Korea, so that their people can reunite in freedom and 
determine their own fate and future. 

This is no cure-all to end all fears of war, but ofl) 
suggestions to rally our joint forces for improving the 
prospects of peace and strengthening the foundations df 
freedom. These moderate and practical proposals wil 
no doubt arouse the ire of the extremists on the Rigi 
as well as those of the so-called Left in your country ® 
mine. That need not disturb us at all. Our national kin 
ship and common spiritual and cultural bonds, coupled 
with the decades of deeply-rooted Anglo-American labo! 
ties, provide us with firm faith in the final triumph 0 
our common cause—the cause of human liberty, endit 
ing peace and social justice. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Joseph Wood Krutch 


Value-Judgments Cannot Be Based 


KRUTCH 


OME OF my friends—not to men- 
, a my enemies—have taken me 
to task for what I wrote in these 
pages a few weeks ago. They still 
think that “more facts” are what we 
ned most, and that, if we only had 
and acknowledged them, we could 
answer at least all the questions con- 
cerning public policy, which are the 
only ones it is really necessary to 
answer. Bear with me for one more 
page, and I’ll promise never to men- 
tion the subject again. 

let's take a specific public ques- 
tion which, in its implications, is not 
& minor as it looks—the proposal 
to build a storage dam in Colorado 
which would flood the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. Quite a storm has 
raged around it. Not only certain 
private interests but, in general, all 
the enthusiasts for reclamation, pub- 
lic works, and so on are all for it. 
Quite as inevitably, most conserva- 
tionists, believers in the importance 
of preserving some wild areas, stu- 
ients of natural history, etc. are 
bitrly against it. Congress didn’t 
get around to a vote at the session 
list past, but the issue is pretty cer- 
lan to be raised again. 

“Fine,” say the positivists. Let’s 
We the time to get the facts; once 
the facts are all in, no two reason- 
able men will disagree. How much 
does the Southwest need that proj- 
ent? Is there any other area equally 
Suitable ? Will the usefulness of the 
National Monument be destroyed? 
Answer these questions and a few 
more, and the problem has been 
solved, 

Rare answers to all of them 
eady been given—at least to 
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the satisfaction of the givers. You 
can find “the facts” in the two re- 
ports issued by the House and Sen- 
ate. Of course, there is, and prob- 
ably always will be, some disagree- 
ment as to what “the facts” really 
are. But that is not the point. Let 
us suppose for the sake of our argu- 
ment that, insofar as ascertainable 
facts go, there is no dispute, Let’s 
assume that the answers are (1) that 
the dam would be genuinely useful, 
(2) that there is no other site quite 
so good, and (3) that the character 
of the Monument will be changed 
from that of a moderately inacces- 
sible wilderness into an egsily ac- 
cessible park-like area threaded by 
broad highways through which a 
much-increased number of visitors 
will zip along. And “fact” Number 
3 is, by the way, pretty generally 
admitted on both sides. 

Yet, even on the assumption that 
all three answers are accepted, does 
that mean that all will agree that 
the dam should or should not be 
built? Not at all. Does it mean, 
then, that one side or the other is 
irrational, unscientific or unwilling 
to “let the facts decide”? Again, 
not at all. The real issue does not 
involve facts but certain value-judg- 
ments which mere facts cannot sup- 
port or demolish. Among the most 
important of the real questions are 
these: How important is it that some 
sections of the great wilderness which 
all of America once was should be 
preserved? Does the existence of 
such areas contribute something im- 
portant to the spiritual health of the 
comparatively few who visit—or, in- 
deed, read about—these remaining 


On Facts Alone—And That's a Fact 


wildernesses? Since there are already 
many parks admirably suited to 
zipping through, is it less desirable 
that one more should be added to 
their number than it is that one of 
the few remaining wildernesses should 
be preserved for the benefit of those 
who will take the trouble to get to 
them? These are not questions which 
any ascertainable facts can answer. 
There are, as is said, “matters of 
opinion”; or, as for the sake of 
clarity it ought to be said, “matters 
involving value-judgments which 
facts cannot establish.” 

Even that old stand-by criterion, 
“the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” here reveals itself as the 
fraud it so often is. If it were sim- 
ply “the good of the greatest num- 
ber,” why, then, “the greatest num- 
ber” might be measured. But “the 
greatest good” introduces an un- 
measurable factor. How do you de- 
cide which good is greater than 
which other, or how many people 
have to benefit from a lesser good 
to make it preferable to a greater 
good for a smaller number? 

That value-judgments are impor- 
tant but not to be established on the 
basis of facts is itself a fact. A pity, 
perhaps, but a fact nevertheless. 
And, as such, it is also one not to 
be overlooked when “facing facts” 
is urged upon us. We don’t face 
facts as often as we think we do. 
What we usually do when we find 
one is just run away and look for 
another, which is, perhaps, just one 
more form of “escape”— in this case, 
escape from the duty of doing some- 
thing much more difficult than find- 
ing a fact. 








Reports of the former ‘Times’ Moscow correspondent 


stress the ‘new look,’ underrate basic Soviet realities 


SALISBURY 
RE-VIEWED 


By Mark Vishniak 





When the world’s most famous newspaper front-pages a series of 14 articles 
on the world’s most inscrutable subject, Russia, it’s news, especially when 
the articles are written by a man who has just spent five years in Moscow. 
To cover the New York Times report of Harrison E. Salisbury, THE New LEaper 
assigned Mark Vishniak, who has spent five decades in close study of Russian 
life. The Secretary of the All-Russian Constitéent Assembly in 1918, Mr. 
Vishniak has been for several years a Contributing Editor of Time magazine. 





N 1947, the Soviet Government re- of the Times, as well as articles in 
fused to renew the visa of New THe New Leaver [March 30 and 
York Times Moscow correspondent April 13, 1953]. Now that he has 
Drew Middleton, and, for a year and left his Moscow post, the Times and 


a half, rejected all replacements pro- Salisbury have, as it were, conceded 
posed by the Times. In 1949, the _ the merit of these criticisms. Each 
Kremlin finally approved the name of the articles in Salisbury’s recent 
of Harrison E. Salisbury. Times series, entitled “Russia Re- 
For five-and-a-half years, Salis- | Viewed,” was preceded by the edi- 
bury was Times correspondent in torial statement that “for the first 
Moscow and thus one of those few time, he is able to write without the 
persons who constitute the eyes and __ restrictions of censorship or the fear 
ears of the free world behind the of it.” Salisbury himself stressed that 
Iron Curtain. The authority and in- now he was going to tell the “real 
fluence of the Times enhanced the story,” not the emasculated one. 
attention accorded his reporting. His What is this “real story”? Salis- 
dispatches were eagerly read. bury recounts many things in a col- 
Time and again, however, Salis- orful, even fascinating manner. He 
bury’s dispatches evoked bewilder- writes of what occurred at the top 
ment, annoyance and even indigna- levels of the regime before and after 
tion from those who were well in- Stalin’s death; who makes up the 
formed on Soviet affairs. The often ruling junta; how Beria was virtually 
laudatory tone of his articles pro- sole dictator for 78 hours and had 
voked numerous letters to the Editor to be liquidated. because “he was too 
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big for the triumvirate [which ip. 
cluded Malenkov and Molotoy], by 
not big enough to be dictator”; aboy 
the role of the Red Army; abou 
Zhukov and all the members of the 
ruling clique: about the relations be. 
tween Moscow and Peking, and « 
on. Salisbury also describes the e. 







eryday life of the Soviet Commygn 
man: the prisons and concentration 
camps in Siberia and other parts of 
the USSR; the so-called “speisy.” 
exiles whose residence is restricted 





to certain parts of the country; anf 









Semitism: atomic-energy _ produc 





tion: crime, drunkenness and graf 
arbitrary censorship, etc. These a 
counts in large part confirm the r. 








ports made by other writers, in Txt 

























New Leaver, the New York Timsff $ 
and elsewhere, on the basis of their F 
own sources and their own analysi 

Salisbury’s articles do contain 
good deal of new material, especial; ‘ 
in the area of eye-witness details 
They also contain many factual ef ¢ 
rors, great and small, and questior- F 
able political interpretations. Lackin 
the space to correct all these ern p 
we will note only the principal ones’ 

Can it be said, for example, ti 
the present ruling junta is makin 
“the first major effort to repair 
damage to agriculture inflicted y i 
Stalin’s forced  collectivizatio"B , 
After all, even under Stalin the of), 






a? 
igh 


lective farmer was given ther 

e > : 13 
to have “his own” cow. And unt 
Stalin the regime squelched Khni 









*Among the minor errors and inaccuracies: °° 
bury says that the Orthodox Church is not fam 
with the name Maximilian, the Christian 1” 
Malenkov’s father, The Orthodox Church Cals 
mentions Saint Maximilian twice—on August *® 
October 22. = i 

Salisbury says that Stalin’s son Vasily “va 
in the autumn of 1952 and has not been pat 
Reports that he turned up for his father's ' 
were passed by the censorship at that ' th 
were, in fact, mistaken.” On the first ogi . 
magazine Ogonyok for March 15, 1953 there ! lt 
ture of Stalin's coffin being carried by his ee 
in-arms. Right behind Malenkov is Vasily ee 

Marshal Zhukov is not a “big” man, but, ¢ 
contrary, very short. And there is Salita 
jecture that Zhukov’s toast “‘to justice oR”. 
7. 1953 “tcould only mean” a demand rs “ee 
the adjudication of Beria.’’ Zhukov is 4! one 
but he is not known as bloodthirsty. Is it , 
plausible that Zhukov was demanding Ie ini 
in the Beria case but for himself? He felt i 
as the only Soviet marshal who had ey 
given command of the November 7 arade saa 
Square, even after Stalin’s death. Another al 
was the violation of the law providing na 
twice proclaimed a ‘‘Hero of the Soviet ro hes! 
be honored by having a statue erected eicial e 
town. Zhukov was one of the three = ge 
had three times been made a “Hero, but ® 
had ever been erected in his honor. 
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SALISBURY: PROGRAM OF ACTION 


chev’s 1950 plan to transform the 
peasants into “workers” by consoli- 
dating the collective farms and _ re- 
sttling the peasants in so-called agro- 
cities. And didn’t the junta, after 
Stalin’s death, further subordinate 
the collective farms to the machine- 
tractor stations controlled by the 
Party and Government? 

Salisbury refers to alleged “liber- 
alization” in the literary field. True, 
the regime did permit a few articles 
in Soviet magazines commenting on 
the “insincerity” of Soviet writers 
and on the curious fact that, in the 
land of victorious socialism, the 


protagonists of novels were always 
“negative types” who alienated the 
Soviet reader instead of evoking sym- 
pathy. But “self-criticism” has al- 
ways been permitted and even en- 
couraged by the Soviet leaders. And, 
more important, the “liberalization” 
noted by Salisbury is long a thing 
of the past. It is enough to note that 
two Stalin Prize-winners have been 
expelled from the League of Soviet 
Writers, the novelist Nikolai Virta 
(for “bourgeois deviation”) and the 
dramatist Anatoli Surov (for drunk- 
enness) ; the talented poet Alexander 
Tvardovsky has been removed as edi- 
tor of the magazine Novy Mir and 
Fyodor Panferov as editor of the 
magazine October; while even Ilya 
Ehrenburg and Konstantin Simonov 
have received reprimands. In these 
circumstances, there would seem little 
ground for speaking of “liberaliza- 
tion” in the literary field. 

Equally erroneous is Salisbury’s 
assumption that the foreign policy of 
Stalin’s successors differs in essence 
from that of Stalin and of Molotov, 
Gromyko and Vishinsky while Stalin 
was alive. Not only Stalin’s heirs but 
Stalin himself “intended to reduce 
the possibility of Soviet military in- 
volvement.” The Stalin-Hitler Pact 
testifies to this basic Soviet distaste 
for the risks of war. But this did not 
prevent Stalin from blockading Ber- 


lin and sending Chinese “volunteers” 
into Korea, just as it has not pre- 
vented Stalin’s heirs from concluding 
an armistice in Korea and simulta- 
neously aiding Ho Chi Minh in 
Indo-China—both diplomatically (at 
Geneva) and_ militarily (again, 
through Red China). 

Salisbury starts his series by de- 
claring: “Let’s 
quickly that the ultimate, long-term 
objectives of the Soviet Union re- 
main the same under the present ad- 
ministration as they did under Stalin 
and Lenin. And let it not be thought 
from what is reported here that an 


agree firmly and 


era of sweetness and light has sud- 
denly descended upon Communist 
Russia. It has not. . . . The horrors of 
life in the world’s greatest police 
state . . . are shocking and impor- 
tant. But they are not new.” 
Hunting, as a professional news- 
paperman, for what is “new,” Salis- 
bury discovers that after Stalin’s 
death a “new era” began, the new 
Soviet rulers adopted a “new look” 
and even a “radical new look” at 
home and abroad, they became 
“more flexible” and their approach 
became “more attractive.” He cites 
the words of a Western diplomat 
who regards the members of the 
junta as “more dangerous than 
Stalin.” General Alfred Gruenther, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





THERE HAVE BEEN ‘NEW LOOKS’ GALORE IN SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE 1917, BUT NO NEW ESSENTIALS 
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SALISBURY coxnve 


rope, told the press in Denver re- 
cently that he considered Stalin’s 
heirs more clever than the late dicta- 
tor and their “peace” propaganda 
more skilful. Salisbury, on the other 
hand, asserts that the junta sincerely 
wants to achieve some kind of 
modus vivendi with the United States. 

For dramatic effect, Salisbury por- 
trays the period before the junta 
came to power as one in which there 
were no “new eras” or “new looks.” 
But that is not so. The NEP “era” 
continued for five years under Sta- 
lin’s rule until it was supplanted by 
the “era” of forcible collectivization. 
Then came the “era” of “dizziness 
from success,” when the peasants 
were given a small garden plot for 
themselves, and the war “era,” when 
the concept of Russian patriotism re- 
turned, when homage was again paid 
to Orthodox saints and to Tsars like 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great, and when ranks, decorations 
and uniforms were revived in all 
Government departments. What of 
the “new look” of the “Stalin Consti- 
tution”? And wasn’t it a “new era” 
when Beria replaced Yezhov as 
secret-police chief in 1938, leading 
to the review of a number of sen- 
tences and the return of some 
concentration-camp prisoners? The 
successive “new looks” in foreign 
policy are, of course, all too familiar. 

Let us agree that Stalin’s death did 
mark the start of another “era”—one 
that was new by comparison with the 
preceding one. But, even if the super- 
ficial emphasis seems different, do 
not Soviet methods essentially remain 
the same—direct as well as concealed 
aggression, frontal assault as well as 
subtle subversion? Pushkin once said 
that there are three methods of fight- 
ing an opponent: offense, defense 
and bribery. One can certainly 
“bribe” with symbolic gestures— 
what Salisbury calls the “grace and 
charm” or “suavity” of a Malenkov, 
the smile and “dignity” of a Molo- 
tov, or the “openness and frankness” 
of a Khrushchev. 

In politics, long-term objectives 
must always be weighed against cur- 
rent actions. And when Salisbury 


says that the “horrors” of Soviet life 
continue to this day and remain 
“shocking and important,” when we 
see Moscow’s and Peking’s actions at 
Quemoy and in Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia, then Molotov’s words at Ber- 
lin and Geneva seem empty indeed. 
How essentially does the “new era” 
differ from the era of Yalta and 
Potsdam under Stalin? The terrorist 
dictatorship remains the same, 
whether it is headed by one dictator 
or a junta of dictators, whether the 
police apparatus is headed by one 
Beria or by two of his closest aides, 
Serov and Kruglov. These remarks 
are necessary because Salisbury’s 
series consists of more than factual 
reporting. All his observations, direct 
or indirect, point to one conclusion: 
Peaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
dictatorship is not only desirable but 
possible and feasible; it is not only 
an empirical fact but a moral-politi- 
cal postulate, a kind of program of 
action. As Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
wrote in the New York Post: “What 
emerges from the Salisbury piece is 
a basic critique of United States for- 
eign policy. In essence, his argument 
suggests, we are combating the Rus- 
sia of Malenkov with the methods we 
developed to combat the Russia of 
Stalin. .. . The error of current U.S. 
policy is to believe in strength and 
not in negotiation.” 

Yet, the last ten years’ negotiations 
with Moscow have invariably proved 
disheartening except when they end- 
ed in capitulation. In 1951, the 
World Peace Foundation published a 
large volume entitled Negotiating 
with the Russians, which, unfortu- 
nately, has not received the attention 
it deserves. In it, a number of per- 
sons, including some who were origi- 
nally kindly disposed toward the 
Soviet Union, discuss their attempts 
to reach agreement with the Kremlin 
on the most diverse issues: John R. 
Deane on wartime military assist- 
ance, John N. Hazard on Lend-Lease, 
E. E. Penrose on refugees and dis- 
placed persons, Mark Ethridge and 
C. E. Black on the Balkans, Ernest J. 
Simmons on cultural exchange, etc. 
In all cases, both during and after the 


war, whether the negotiations began 
on the initiative of Moscow or of the 
other parties, the results were equal- 
ly dismal. Moscow may speak of 
peaceful coexistence, but it always 
regards it either as a breathing spell 
in which to gain time or as a smoke. 
screen behind which some other type 
of activity is taking place. 

Schlesinger as well as other read. 
ers of Salisbury’s series have been 
struck by the discrepancies between 
Salisbury’s dispatches from Moscow 
and what he wrote in New York on 
his return. Thus, in 1950, he found 
it necessary to say that “I have 
heard of no Russian who .. . has 
proposed using the force of Soviet 
arms to produce revolution.” When 
Stalin died, Salisbury reported the 
grief felt by millions who revered the 
great Leader. According to him, Sta 
lin’s funeral revealed not only the 
“international solidarity of the Com. 
munist world” (which was quite 
natural) but the “national unity” of 
the Soviet Union (which was most 
unlikely) and even the “enthusiasm 
of Soviet citizens of all walks of life” 
for the new government. Of all this 
there is not a word in the fourteen 
articles. 

Of course, Salisbury was censored 
in Moscow. But Soviet censorship 
could only prevent the publication of 
material that was considered un 
desirable. It could not compel a cor 
respondent to write what he did not 
want to write or had not seen and 
heard. 

What is the most charitable exple 
nation for the—shall we say—tis 
crepancies in Harrison E. Salisbury’s 
writings? I am inclined to transfer 
part of the blame from him to the 
surroundings in which he worked. 
One of the unique features of the 
totalitarian Soviet regime is that I 
is not content with forbidding and 
punishing undesirable actions; it dé 
mands active sympathy and approval 
of its measures. It would appear from 
Salisbury’s Moscow reporting that 
the Soviet regime succeeded in & 
tending even to a foreign newspap 
man its ban on “neutrality” am 
“objectivity.” 
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besident Ruiz Cortines, reporting to Congress, reveals a 


NEW TURN IN MEXICO 


By Victor Alba 


Mexico City 
n SEPTEMBER 1, as he does 
ners year, the President of 
Mexico presented his report to Con- 
gress. This time, however, besides 
oflering data and promises on public 
works, social legislation, education, 
highways, electrification and agricul- 
ture, President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
touched on certain more general mat- 
tes which suggest a_ significant 
change in the direction of what is 
till called the Mexican Revolution. 
The history of the Mexican Revo- 
lution from 1910 to 1954 can be 
divided into two clearly defined peri- 
ods. In the first, which lasted until 
the Great Depression, classic eco- 
nomic concepts prevailed: a tendency 
toward budget surpluses, complete 
economic freedom, etc. In the second, 
which covered the last three Presi- 
dential administrations (Cardenas, 
Avila Camacho and Aleman), Mexi- 
o's leaders were influenced in their 
thought and action by the doctrines 
of Lord Keynes and the example of 
Roosevelt's New Deal. There was an 
increasing tendency toward a di- 
rected economy and deficit financing. 
In 1952-53, Ruiz Cortines tried to 
synthesize these two trends, to con- 
tinue the country’s economic devel- 
opment without endangering its eco- 
nomic equilibrium. Now, in_ his 
teport to Congress, he has in effect 
atnounced a new policy based on 
the lessons of experience. Of what 
does this Mexican NEP consist? 
Before Cardenas, the Government’s 
Policy essentially was to direct Mexi- 
can agriculture through the Agrarian 
Reform and to grant complete free- 
dom to industry (except as regarded 


its legal obligations to the workers). 
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Agriculture depended almost entirely 
upon Government investments. 

This policy seemed economically 
sound, since the national income was 
increasing at the rate of 5 per cent 
annually and the population only 3 
per cent. Under the Aleman Admin- 
istration, however, and_ especially 
after 1950, it became apparent that 
the distribution of the national in- 
come had changed completely. 
Whereas previously wages had com- 
prised more than 40 per cent of the 
total, in 1950 they made up no more 
than 23 per cent, with profits cover- 
ing the remainder. In his last two 
years in office, Aleman tried unsuc- 
cessfully to check this tendency. Ruiz 
Cortines has been no more successful 
in his first two years, while the rate 
of increase in the national income 
has tapered off and no longer ex- 
ceeds the population growth. 

Ruiz Cortines’s new policy, which 
has only been outlined thus far, 
would give wage-earners a greater 
share in the national income while 
increasing the latter at the same time. 
What does the President propose? 

For one thing, he promises a gen- 
eral liberalization of the agrarian 
economy. He is arranging private 
bank credits for the peasants, estab- 
lishing agricultural insurance and, 
above all, insisting on protection for 
the small landowner, who has hereto- 
fore been constantly threatened with 
absorption by the ejidos, or coopera- 
tive settlements. During the past year, 
fewer new ejidos have been created 
than in any past year, and increasing 
numbers of small landowners have 
been given legal protection against 
conversion of their property into 
ejidos. 


At the same time, Ruiz Cortines 
has announced that he will direct 
investments through a body directly 
responsible to him—ie., a body 
where the vested bureaucratic inter- 
ests of the Revolution, who regard 
the ejidos as the only acceptable 
method of agrarian reform, will have 
no say. Thus, for the first time, the 
Mexican farmer will be less subject 
to Government direction, while in- 
dustry will have to accept direction 
in the vital area of investments. Gov- 
ernment investments are likely to be 
directed primarily toward mechaniz- 
ing agriculture, toward developing 
the sparsely settled coastal areas 
(where part of the surplus popula- 
tion from the highlands, which now 
produces the “wetback” problem 
along the U.S.-Mexican border, could 
be resettled), and toward aiding 
consumer-goods production and other 
manufacturing. 

This NEP at home has been ac- 
companied by a gradual change in 
foreign policy. For the past year, 
particularly since the Caracas Con- 
ference, the Mexican Government has 
increasingly affirmed its support of 
the free world in the struggle with 
Communism. Said President Ruiz 
Cortines to the Congress: 

“In thus orienting our actions, we 
have merely been following a well- 
marked road . . . [acting as] inter- 
preters of a country which cannot 
conceive of peace without freedom 
or of freedom without . . . justice.” 

At the end of his report, the Presi- 
dent said: “Mexico has already gone 
beyond the era of caudillismo and 
one-man regimes.” The emergence 
from this stage in the country’s po- 
litical development must logically be 
accompanied by a new economic 
policy and a new approach to for- 
eign affairs. Ruiz Cortines is trying 
to formulate these two new policies. 
It is still too early to say whether 
the various conflicting interests that 
“coexist” in the Mexican Revolution 
will help or hinder him. But his 
attempt to re-think some of the basic 
realities of Mexican life—the first in 
decades—deserves to be understood. 
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»\) WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Prospects for the 


London Agreement 


CHAMBERLIN 


FTER SO MANY disappointments, 
A culminating in the rejection of 
EDC by the French Assembly, those 
who believe in the effective defense of 
Western Europe against Communism 
will be inclined to welcome the nine- 
power London Agreement—but with 
caution, some reservations and a 
hope that what was entitled the 
“Final Act” of the London Confer- 
ence will really prove “final.” If all 
the partners stick to what has been 
signed, ratify the instrument prompt- 
ly and carry out its provisions in 
good faith and good will, the set of 
agreements reached in London will 
represent a return to firm ground 
after the chaotic void which opened 
up with the defeat of the European 
Defense Community. oi 

Anthony Eden and John Foster 
Dulles made separate, different, but 
equally useful contributions to the 
London Agreement. Mr. Eden sup- 
plied persuasion, Mr. Dulles _pres- 
sure. The British consent to maintain 
four armored divisions and tactical 
air units on the Continent, unless and 
until relieved of this obligation by 
a majority vote of the Brussels Treaty 
nations, was a substantial concession 
to one of the outstanding French 
objections to EDC. Had this conces- 
sion been made earlier, EDC might 
have been saved. This is not the first 
time that Britain has risen to a 
perilous challenge at the last moment, 
after a period of dormant apathy. It 
was Eden, too, who first conceived 
the idea of an expanded Brussels 
Treaty, including Great Britain and 
the six original signatories of EDC, 
as an agency of European coopera- 


tion and supervision of agreed limits 
of armament. 

Dulles, for his part, made it clear 
that he had not been bluffing when 
he spoke of the necessity for an 
“agonizing reappraisal” of U.S. pol- 
icy in the event that France rejected 
EDC. His sharp statement after the 
treaty vote, and his omission of Paris 
on a trip to Europe that included a 
Chancellor 


Adenauer in Bonn, excited criticism 


cordial meeting with 
in some circles, but Mendés-France 
himself testified to the effectiveness 
of Dulles’s tactics. Immediately after 
the London Conference, the French 
Prime Minister told a national radio 
audience that France would have 
been isolated if it had continued op- 
position to German rearmament after 
rejecting EDC. Some of France’s 
partners, Mendés-France went on, 
very seriously studied the possibility 
of making the 
France, which would have deprived 
France of any control over German 
remilitarization. 


decision without 


A successful conference is one in 
which no participant has reason to 
feel slighted or defeated. By this 
standard, London was_ successful. 
Mendés-France came off so well that 
some foreign correspondents pro- 
nounced him the “victor.” This re- 
action will do no harm if it helps 
to get speedy acceptance of the agree- 
ment in the French National Assem- 
bly. 

But Konrad Adenauer also achieved 
the essential substance of his de- 
mands: recognition of his govern- 
ment as the only legitimate govern- 


ment of Germany, ending of the 


occupation regime, a military estab. 
lishment equivalent to what had been 
planned under EDC, admission of the 
Federal Republic to NATO. Germany 
has. come a long way since the Fed. 
eral Republic was set up, under many 
occupation controls, in 1949, and 
Adenauer is wise and prudent enough 
not to risk a setback by pressing 
the advance too hard and too fast, 

Several pitfalls and roadblocks re. 
main. There has been no agreement 
on the Saar, and it is just on this 
issue that the absence of the supra. 
national institutions provided under 
EDC is most keenly felt. It is far 
easier for Adenauer to make over 
the German claim to sovereignty in 
the Saar to some European institu. 
tion than it is to forego Germanys 
right to this territory with no clear 
plan of Europeanization. 

The Soviet Government will cer- 
tainly make some effort to block Ger 
man rearmament and German alli 
ance with the West. One may expect 
Moscow maneuvers along severil 
lines: schemes for German neutrali 
zation, a phony project for interne: 


tional “security and disarmament,’ 
saber-rattling in the Soviet Zone 
But there has been no indication that 
Moscow is prepared to take the po 
litical risk and the prestige loss which 
would be involved in the only type 
of offer that would make a seriou J 
impression on West German opiniot: 
renunciation of the Pieck-Ulbrich 
Grotewohl puppet regime and agre 
ment to hold free all-German ele 
tions. 

The greatest question mark abot 
the London arrangements is the alt: 
tude of the French Parliament. Thet 
remains a hard core of some 2 — 
Deputies, half of them Communist 
the other half die-hards of variot 
types who profess to fear Germall i 
more than the Soviet Union. There" 
only one effective means of dealing 4 
with this situation. This is to malt ; 
it clear beyond any possibility “Fe 
doubt that the German Federal fief 
public will be rearmed—with Fran 
if possible, without France if # 
essary. 
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EDITORIAL 


FALL HOUSECLEANING 


FTER A FRANTIC spring and summer of East-West ten- 

sion which culminated in the Geneva truce, the dip- 
lomats of both the free and the Communist world seem 
to have settled down to cleaning up their own back yards. 
The Indo-China crisis having passed, neither war nor a 
seedy settlement of major world issues is in sight. And 
9 the itinerant foreign ministers busy themselves tidying 
up problems within the respective alliances. 

One such resolved problem was Trieste; Edmund 
Stevens discusses the importance of the long-overdue set- 
tlement on page 3. Far more important, however, was the 
London Agreement providing for West German sover- 
eignty, rearmament and entry into NATO. This may well 
be one of the major landmarks of the postwar era. It is 
also a bright plume in the cap of Winston Churchill’s heir 
apparent, Foreign Secretary Eden, who not only devised 
the formula for the new Western European Union but 
also, by old-school diplomacy of the ablest sort, brought 
about rapid agreement on it. Eden’s dramatic commit- 
ment of British troops and tactical air forces to the Con- 
tinent effectively removed a major French objection to 
German rearmament. His entire course in the six weeks 
after France rejected EDC served to quiet the hysteria of 
those who had been saying for so long that there was no 
alternative to EDC that they were beginning to believe it. 

French Premier Mendés-France deserves respect, too, 
both for his restraint at London and for the businesslike 
manner in which he obtained French Assembly approval 
of the London Agreement. In contrast to the alleged EDC 
partisans, Pinay, Mayer and Laniel, who refused to bring 
up their treaty for two years, Mendés-France put the com- 
mitment he had made before the Assembly within two 
weeks. In contrast to his own behavior on EDC, Mendés- 
France staked the life of his government on the London 
accord, 

The Assembly vote was an illuminating show of 
Mendés-France’s power: 350 Deputies supported the 
Agreement, 113 (including 99 Communists) opposed it, 
and 152 abstained—some for nationalistic reasons, most 
out of MRP partisan deference to the EDC leaders, Schu- 
man and Bidault. It is the hope of the entire Western 
alliance that Mendés-France will continue this type of 
unequivocal leadership in negotiating and ratifying the 
final Western European Union treaties. Certainly it is 
plain that he can act decisively when he wants to: In a 
hundred-odd days, he has concluded the Indo-China truce 
with the Communists, opened negotiations with the 
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nationalists in Tunisia, killed EDC and moved to adopt 
an alternative form of German rearmament. The tempo 
of economic reform, in which Mendés-France professes 
the greatest personal interest, will now probably be ac- 
celerated, too, for the Socialists’ support of the London 
Agreement paves the way for their entry into the Gov- 
ernment. 

These scenes of activity in the free world are more than 
duplicated by the latest razzle-dazzle in the Soviet world. 
On successive plays, Quarterback Georgi Malenkov sent 
Andrei Vishinsky around left end, Vyacheslav Molotov 
up the middle, and Nikita Khrushchev out on a flanker 
play. Each move proved a ground-gainer. Vishinsky pro- 
posed a new Soviet disarmament plan to the UN, a plan 
vague enough and enticing enough to seem a major con- 
cession to Western views. Molotov again bucked the Ger- 
man issue, appealing for a new four-power conference on 
unification and hinting ever-so-obliquely that the Soviets 
might be more amenable to free all-German elections. 
Both Vishinsky and Molotov gained valuable propaganda 
yardage, but so far there does not seem to be much of 
real value in their proposals; the burden of proof remains 
on Moscow, because we have had quite a bit of fruitless 
sweet talk in the past. 

Nikita Khrushchev registered the greatest Soviet gain. 
His mission to China resulted in a series of agreements 
which tie the two great Communist powers even closer 
together and which make seductive reading for wavering 
Asians. The most obvious imperialist mote in the Soviet 
eye was removed: Russia will evacuate Port Arthur. 
Likewise, the Soviet network of “joint stock companies,” 
which has meant economic plunder, will be abolished in 
China, as it already has in Bulgaria and Rumania. On 
the other hand, Moscow promises increased economic aid 
to Peking, and the construction of new railroads joining 
the two countries. Once again, though deeds and words 
may remain far apart, to the peoples of Asia (especially 
Japan) the political and economic power of the invigor- 
ated alliance is a compelling force for belief. Here in the 
United States, however, we should recall a similar Sino- 
Soviet accord, in February 1950. At that time, too, the 
peaceful-sounding public clauses seemed big news; but, 
before the year was out, the secret clauses made the real 
history with the North Korean-Chinese aggression. 
Whether Nikita Khrushchev’s mission to Peking proves to 
be an expert bit of fall housecleaning or preparation for 
winter larceny remains to be seen. 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Toynbee’s ‘Study of History’ Concludes 
With the Future Still a Question Mark 


HICKS 


HE FIRST three volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s A Study 
om History appeared in 1934, the second three in 
1939; now the concluding four volumes have been pub- 
lished (Oxford, $35). In Volumes I to VI, Toynbee con- 
sidered the geneses, growths, breakdowns and disintegra- 
tions of civilizations. In Volume VII and the first part 
of Volume VIII, he examines some of the phenomena 
of disintegration—Universal States, Universal Churches 
and Heroic Ages—and this brings him to the discussion 
of contacts between civilizations, both in space and in 
time. In the section originally called “Rhythms in the 
Histories of Civilizations,” we find the only major change 
in the grand design of the work: It is now called “Law 
and Freedom in History,” and the new emphasis is sig- 
nificant. The penultimate section, and for many readers 
the crucial one, entitled “The Prospects of the Western 
Civilization,” is found in Volume IX. A relatively brief 
section, “The Inspirations of Historians,” in part very 
charming and in part deeply moving, concludes the work. 

Reading the last four volumes is not quite so intoxi- 
cating an experience as reading the first six, for the 
reader is by now familiar with Toynbee’s leading ideas 
and has become used to thinking in the breathtaking 
terms that Toynbee employs. On the other hand, it is as 
exhilarating as ever to watch him as he brings his fabu- 
lous erudition to bear on one problem after another, and 
there is mounting drama as he marches toward his con- 
clusions. It is also true that Toynbee has revealed more 
of himself in these volumes, especially in Volume X; and 
one feels his modesty, his devotion to his task, and his 
personal warmth. 

At the end as at the beginning, the Study raises cer- 
tain general questions: First, can a “civilization” be 
defined with enough precision to make the concept use- 
ful? And, in the second place, even if we can identfy 
some twenty-one civilizations, as Toynbee claims to be 
able to do, and can convince ourselves that they all may 
reasonably be regarded as members of the same species, 
are the parallels between them as close as he believes? Are 
they, in fact, close enough to throw any light on the pros- 
pects of Western Civilization? These are questions that 
I do not know enough to answer, but I have some reser- 
vations on the first seore and serious doubts on the sec- 


ond, and I know that my skepticism is shared by many 
specialists. 

But, in any case, Toynbee does make it clear that Weet- 
ern Civilization is not the only civilization that has 
existed on the face of the globe, that history has not 
marched in a straight line to the point at which we now 
find ourselves, and that Western Civilization is not neces 
sarily immortal. Perhaps his greatest achievement is the 
blow he has struck against the “egocentric illusion.” It is 
an illusion that post-Modern Western Man, to use Toyn- 
bee’s phrase, cannot afford to cherish. 

When we come to the question of the future of Westem 
Civilization, we find that Toynbee is still inclined to bea 
little coy. We cannot be sure, he says here as in the 
earlier volumes, that Western Civilization has broken 
down, since it has not yet developed its Universal State, 
which is the only unmistakable sign that disintegration 
has begun. In reality, however, he obviously is convinced 
that the breakdown took place a long time ago, probably 
with the Wars of Religion in the early sixteenth century. 
According to his analysis, the breakdown of a civilization 
is followed by a Time of Troubles, which lasts four hur 
dred years. (In spite of his evasiveness about the break- 
down, he does refer to himself as having been “born into 
a Time of Troubles,” which gives the show away.) If 
then, the breakdown of Western Civilization occurred 
approximately four centuries ago, we should now be o 
the verge of the Universal State. 

Sometimes, Toynbee seems to believe that the patter 
he has discerned in some twenty other civilizations i 
about to be repeated in our own. A Western Civilization 
that now embraces the entire world has developed the 
technical resources that make physical unification of that 
world possible; and already, in the course of the World 
Wars, the contenders for hegemony have been reduced 
to two. What will happen, if Toynbee’s pattern prevails, 
is that one of these will eliminate the other by “a knock 
out blow” and will set up the Universal State. We a 
then hope for some four centuries of peace, but the knock 
out blow itself will have made disintegration inevitable 

But if Toynbee regards such a development as likely, 
he sees at least a possibility of escape. Once a Universi 
State has been created by a knock-out blow, he holds 
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there is no avoiding the downward path; but during a 
Time of Troubles rallies are possible and, indeed, always 
happen. And there is a chance—though it is slim enough 
that a rally might reverse the downward trend of 
Western Civilization. 

What this means in practical terms is, of course, that 
ihe world might be unified by peaceful rather than mili- 
tary means, and what this means is that the United States 
and the Soviet Union might come to an agreement. 
Toynbee, I gather, does not expect a peaceful solution; 
but so long as it is even a remote possibility, he will 
hope and work for it. He is, therefore, in favor of co- 
aistence as the only interim policy that can keep the 
cherished hope alive. 

So far so good, but it seems to me that, in order to 
nourish his hope, Toynbee has allowed himself to see 
ihe present situation with less than his usual clarity. “In 
the Soviet Union in AD 1952,” he writes, “ ‘Democracy’ 
signified a substantial measure of Social Equality com- 
bined with a vestige of Personal Liberty that was the 
maximum compatible with the Communists’ prescription 
for securing Social Justice. In the United States at the 
same date, the term ‘Democracy’ signified a substantial 
measure of Personal Liberty combined with as generous 
amodicum of Social Justice as an American indulgence 
of Personal Liberty allowed.” This is a nicely balanced 
satement but scarcely an accurate one, for all the avail- 
able evidence indicates that in the United States there is 
agreater degree of social equality, as well as vastly more 
personal liberty, than there is in Soviet Russia. 

Toynbee’s desire to balance the U.S. and the USSR in 
the scales of history leads him to underestimate both the 
\ranny and the aggressiveness of the Soviet regime. 
(Communist atrocities never rouse his moral indignation 
as Nazi atrocities do, and his judgment of Jewish actions 
in Palestine is harsher than his judgment of Communist 
actions in the Balkans.) At the same time, and for the 
same reason, he exaggerates the extent to which the 
American economy is dominated by the concept of pri- 
Vale enterprise. At one point, he writes: “In its response 
0 a challenge presented by the impact of Industrialism 
on the institution of Private Property, the Western Soci- 
y had already made some headway in Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, New Zealand and Australia in 
forcing a passage between Scylla and Charybdis.” As I 
read this, I wondered why he did not also mention the 
mixed economy that has existed in this country since 
1983, The reason became apparent as I went on to dis- 
‘over that, in order to balance the forces as he wanted 
'0 do, he had to place the U.S. and the USSR at opposite 
«xtremes and England and the Scandinavian countries 
mn the middle. It would be unfair to suggest that Toynbee 
*@ neutralist, for he indicates his own preference clearly 
‘ough and states specifically that, if the people of the 
world had to choose and could choose between Russian 
*gemony and American hegemony, the majority would 
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vote for this country. But he cannot resist the temptation 
to fit the complex facts of the international situation into 
a Procrustean scheme. 

Even if Western Civilization could be peacefully uni- 
fied, grave problems would lie ahead; and, indeed, as 
readers of the earlier volumes know, Toynbee sees no 
enduring hope except in religion. The emphasis on reli- 
gion grows even stronger in Volume VII, where Toynbee 
declares that civilizations are important only as they give 
birth to higher religions. At the same time, he clarifies 
his position. In the earlier volumes, he sometimes spoke 
of Christianity as if it were simply one of several higher 
religions, to be examined .as objectively as any of the 
others, and sometimes spoke as if he regarded it as the 
sole truth and the single way of salvation. Now he says 
explicitly that the four living higher religions—Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Hinduism and Mahayana 
Buddhism—are “four variations on a single theme.” 

Furthermore, at the end of Volume IX he urges ex- 
agnostics to resist the temptation “to retreat into the 
bosom of some established church.” He continues: 
“Western souls, apprised by experience of the limits and 
the nemesis of Rationalism, must school themselves, in 
their consequent quest for reconciliation with God, to 
the prospect of finding themselves commanded by Con- 
science to check their panic impulse to try to force a 
premature entry into the Promised Land.” “The respon- 
sibility for Modern Western Man’s apostasy,” he points 
out, “was shared with the apostate by a Western Christian 
Church that had eventually alienated its long-suffering 
votaries by its grievous sins of both heart and head.” He 
concludes that “a change of heart was required on both 
sides.” 

In 1947, I wrote an article about Toynbee that the 
editor of Harper’s Magazine subtitled “The Boldest His- 
torian.” The adjective was well chosen, for Toynbee’s 
boldness is even more magnificent than his erudition 
and an even rarer quality. (There is a wonderfully witty 
passage in Volume X about the way in which the exami- 
nation system stultifies the minds of many scholars.) He 
speaks of “poets, prophets and scholars,” and if he were 
not himself poet and prophet as well as scholar he would 
not have tried to do what he has done, nor, if he had 
tried, would he have achieved so considerable a degree 
of success. That he could fully succeed in bringing within 
a single frame of reference all of man’s experiments 
with civilization was out of the question, and no one 
knew it better than he, but he could and did achieve a 
larger view than anyone else in our times. Boldness and 
persistence, erudition and insight have combined to give 
us one of the great works of the twentieth century. 





Tue New LEapER’s annual Christmas Book Number 
will appear this year on December 13. The Number will 
include, as usual, special essays and reviews of the lead- 
ing books of the fall and winter season. 
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Mr. Lie’s Seven Years 


In the Cause of Peace. 
By Trygve Lie. 
Macmillan. 473 pp. $6.00. 


2 


“THE RusstaNns,” says Trygve Lie, 
“in giving their yearly dinner for 
members of the Security Council and 
for my subordinates in the Secre- 
tariat, made a point of notifying the 
press that neither the Secretary-Gen- 
eral nor his wife had been invited. 
The Communist ‘freeze-out’ prevailed 
in all quarters.” 

The smear was on. The first Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
who had been nominated for that 
Andrei 


Gromyko, was to be driven from 


post by none other than 
office. There is no more touching or 
revealing section in Mr. Lie’s mem- 
oirs of his years in office than the 
pages dealing with Russia’s refusal 
to recognize him during the exten- 
sion voted by the General Assembly 
after Moscow had vetoed him in the 
Security Council. - 
Lester Pearson put it well when 
he said: “Mr. Vishinsky 


that during the last five years his 


declared 


delegation and his government had 
gradually acquired some doubts as 
to Mr. Lie’s fitness for the post. I 
it was not 
during five years, but during five 


suspect, however, that 


days in June 1950, that they began 
to realize that Mr. Lie was possibly 
not their kind of candidate.” Trygve 
Lie had called upon UN member na- 
tions to throw back Communist ag- 
gression against South Korea. Hence- 
forth. to Communists all over the 
world. Jed by Vishinsky, Gromyko, 
Malik and the four little satellite yes- 
men in the General Assembly. Lie 
became a two-faced, double-dealing 
abettor of American aggression. 
Lie’s story of his seven years with 
the United Nations is “must” reading 
for all those who have not already 
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Reviewed by Ernest Philips 
Free-lance writer; close observer 
of United Nations affairs 


dismissed the United Nations as an 
instrument for peace. An essentially 
simple man, a Social Democrat whom 
many may regard as something of a 
utopian, Lie moved within the cob- 
web structure of international diplo- 
macy with as much decency as any 
man could muster. His feelings (hurt 
often and in turn bv Russians, Brit- 
ish and Americans) he sometimes 
wore on his sleeve. Ernest Bevin, 
whom he admired, thought that he 
took too much on himself as Secre- 
tary-General. 

In the Cause of Peace is not an 
Official Record. And that is just as 
well, for the incredible Niagara of 
official publications issuing from UN 
headquarters is strictly for specialists 
and students. Lie tells us how he 
was handed the well-nigh impossible 
job of putting together a staff of sev- 
eral thousand persons from a multi- 
tude of countries in a matter of 
months, often with nothing to go on 
but the recommendations of inter- 
ested persons or governments. If, 
therefore, the Secretariat contains an 
undue proportion of petty bureau- 
crats. he can hardly be blamed. 

Not the least of Lie’s difficulties in 
organizing his staff was that the 
United States. out of the best of 
motives. was unwilling to make rec- 
ommendations. That unwillingness. 
of course, blew up in our faces when 
we belatedly began to concern our- 
selves with the kind of Americans 
being employed in the glass house on 
the East River. The author feels that 
the controversial loyalty investiga- 
tions were proper. though somewhat 
hysterical in context. It is interesting 
to note that. at a time when the 
United States was leaning over back- 


ward in order not to “dictate” to Lie 
in the selection of his staff, Gromyko 
protested against the employment 
children of 
émigrés as interpreters and transla- 


of émigrés and _ the 


tors, while Czech delegate Vladimir 
Houdek demanded that Lie dismiss 
all Czechs and Slovaks in the Secre. 
tariat who were regarded with dis. 
favor in Prague. 

Lie’s book treats us to the inside 
story of diplomatic jockeying and to 
revealing pen-portraits of high brass, 
It all makes good reading. And it is 
pleasant to read the author’s tributes 
to such men as Warren Austin, Lester 
Pearson, Abraham Feller, Andrew 
Cordier and Gladwyn Jebb. 

Lie discusses in detail some of the 
major issues before the UN during 
his years as Secretary-General: the 
perennial Palestine problem, the at- 
tempted Soviet putsch in Iranian 
Azerbaijan, the Berlin Blockade, the 
Tito-Cominform break, the issue of 
Chinese representation, Korea. His 
pages on the need for technical as 
sistance in a great many parts of the 
world are among the most significant, 
with special stress on the dreadful 
social miasma in Latin America, 
which we ignore at our own peril. 

Despite the slander that has been 
heaped upon him from all sides. 
there can be little doubt that Trygve 
Lie is on the side of the angels. He 
tried for which was 
enough to damn him in Soviet eyes. 
His position on the recruitment of 
force to meet force in Korea was 
unequivocal. He _ places himself 
clearly in favor of regional arrange 
ments like NATO, and he points to 
the underdéveloped and underpriti- 
leged two-thirds of the world as @ 
problem the West must solve if it is 
to survive. He says: “The Sovie 
Union counts on taking over these 
underdeveloped areas by default... 
thanks to anticipated inaction of a 
democratic world which will fail t 
make good on the promises its form 
of government implies.” We have 
heard this many times before and 
will many times again. It cannot be 
said too often. 
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The Fanaticism of F laubert 


Selected Letters of Gustave Flaubert. 
fd, and trans. by Francis Steegmuller. 
Farrar, Straus and Young. 281 pp. $4.00. 


THE POPULAR conception of Flau- 
bert—held even by those acquainted 
with his best work—is of a dry, aca- 
demic little man, tied to the wheel 
of routine and passing his days 
pedantically fussing over the turn of 
a phrase. So he may have appeared 
from the outside, but such a picture 
does him less than justice. In a cen- 
tury when the artist’s accepted role 
was to “épater le bourgeois,” Flau- 
bert’s personal humility—for to him 
at was all and the artist nothing— 
went against the prevalent notion of 
how an artist ought to misconduct 
himself. 

In his letters, of which a brief but 
eloquent selection is made by Fran- 
cis Steegmuller, another dimension is 
now added to the flat Flaubertian 
stereotype. Instead of the squat little 
yedant, plowing through 1,500 vol- 
umes of preparatory reading for his 
Bouvard and Pécuchet, or visiting 
the Pere Lachaise cemetery and the 
Café Anglaise to steep himself in the 
correct atmosphere, we see the same 
man in his younger and more forma- 
tive days when the sap of life ran 
through Jess cleanly-cut channels. 
Hlis early illness and the death of his 
father and beloved sister did much 
0 create a melancholy cast of mind, 
as did his unconsummated love for a 
‘woman of thirty,” the charming 
Madame Schlesinger—later to in- 
spire his Sentimentale, 
Just as Louise Colet, his mistress and 
a less satisfactory incarnation of his 
ideal, was to inspire Madame Bovary. 
For, despite all his attempts at com- 
plete artistic detachment (“Has a 
drinking song ever been written by 
a drunken man?”). the content, if 


not the style, of his work is inevitably 
personal, 


Education 


Among the most interesting aspects 
of Flaubert’s philosophy is his rejec- 
ion of the “realities” of the political 
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Bouvard and Pécuchet. 
By Gustave Flaubert. 
New Directions. 348 pp. $3.75. 


crust in favor of the volcanic veri- 
ties that he felt lay beneath and in 
whose nineteenth-century _ boilings 
and bubblings he sensed the tremors 
of twentieth-century catastrophes to 
come. Passionately rejecting “bour- 
geois hypocrisy” in the name of art- 
istic truth, he rejected with equal 
contempt the “Socialist Catholic rab- 
ble” of the Left—even going so far 
as to criticize the artificial “social 
mission” approach of Victor Hugo 
in Les Misérables. Likewise in Bou- 
vard and Pécuchet, that encyclopedia 
of human folly, he views with a blend 
of sympathy and ridicule his protago- 
nists’ attempts to better the human 
condition through political action. 

Only in Art, which he never failed 
to write with a capital “A,” did Flau- 
bert discover truth and meaning. 
Nor, in Art, did he feel himself com- 
pelled to choose between content and 
form; for, viewing the two as 
indissoluble, he found the divi- 
sion meaningless. “Every beautiful 
thought has a beautiful form, and 
vice versa.” Beauty was Flaubert’s 
absolute, and he pursued his goal 
unremittingly through a sick world 
with all the painstaking remorseless- 
ness and intuitive sense of a Sherlock 
Holmes tracking his quarry. 

In his early years, Flaubert sought 
to assuage his longing for the pagan 
beauty, health and moral cleanliness 
of the antique world by traveling in 
the Middle East. He satiated his 
senses with “Oriental” impressions of 
all kinds—visual, affective, 
and physical—in a heliotropic _pil- 
grimage that took him from the Nile 
to the Hellespont and at length re- 
turned him to France, a fuller and a 
wiser man. The need for romantic 
Oriental experience of some kind, 
presumably to counteract the grey 
money-making pall which settled 
over French life under Napoleon III, 


poetic 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British writer and critic 


was exhibited by Baudelaire, Rim- 
baud, Nerval, Delacroix and many 
a lesser light of the same generation. 
But whereas Nietzsche, in his admira- 
tion for pagan “health,” went on to 
question the very basis of good and 
evil, Flaubert sidestepped that issue 
and devoted the rest of his days to 
the singleminded pursuit of Art. 
“For us,” he wrote, “the only way is 
to shut ourselves up and keep our 
noses to our work like moles.” 

In so doing, Flaubert was reaflirm- 
ing a national tradition. One of the 
reasons that France has proved so 
highly resistant to modern industrial- 
ism is that in no other European 
country has the individual craftsman 
struck such deep roots. From the 
Gobelin weavers to Jean-Paul Sartre, 
the tradition is maintained. Boileau’s 
dictum, “Polissez et repolissez,” 
might well be the motto of every 
French artist and craftsman. Few 
have obeyed it as loyally as Flaubert. 
His feats of devotion—five or six 
pages in a week, three days spent 
writing a single paragraph—are 
proverbial. 

“Nothing great is ever done with- 
out fanaticism,’ Flaubert wrote to 
Louise Colet. “Fanaticism is faith, 
the essence of faith, burning faith, 
active faith, the faith that works 
miracles. ... In Art, too, the creative 
impulse is essentially fanatical. . . . 
To be well done, a thing must accord 
with your constitution. A botanist’s 
hands, eyes and head must not be 
like those of an astronomer; and he 
must see the stars only in reference 
to plants. From this combination of 
innateness and _ education 
sureness of touch, individual man- 
ner, taste, spontaneity—in short, il- 
lumination. How often have I heard 
people tell my father that he diag- 
nosed illness without knowing how 
or why! The same feeling that made 


result 
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FLAUBERT 


CONTINUED 


him instinctively decide on the rem- 
edy must enable us to hit on the right 
word. One doesn’t achieve this unless 
one has—first—been born to one’s 
calling, and—second—practiced it 
long and stubbornly.” 

Flaubert struggled long and stub- 
bornly with Bouvard and Pécuchet, 
and, although he died before its com- 
pletion, the conclusion and purpose 
of the whole are clear. Two middle- 
aged copy clerks, having inherited 
private means, retire and engage in 


all manner of studies and enterprises, 
until they have exhausted all the pos- 
sibilities and become disillusioned 
with all the ideals of our culture— 
whereupon they return joyfully to 
their first occupation, copying! An 
ironic note is struck by the fact that, 
unlike Candide, they begin instead 
of end by “cultivating their gardens,” 
thus eliminating the classic solution 
at the outset. 

There could be no better introduc- 
tion than Lionel Trilling’s preface to 


this comic survey of Western culture 
by two balding and dedicated gentle. 
men, who lack only the singleminde 
constancy of Flaubert himself t) 
stand as a kind of humorous sf 
portrait—bisected. Like Don Quixote 
the book is a gigantic study in jlly 
sion. Perhaps the severest criticism 
that can be leveled against this ma. 
terly work is that it remains imm. 
tably middle-class in its subject ma. 
ter and, by thus excluding so many, 
is itself excluded from universality, 





The Road to Geneva 


Reviewed by Sol Sanders 
Specialist on Asian affairs, 
“Business Week” 


Report on Indo-China. 
By Bernard Newman. 
Praeger. 245 pp. $4.00. 


THoucH the “I was there” ap- 
proach to world affairs has been 
overworked in recent years, an on- 
the-scene observer often absorbs 
more of the atmosphere and meaning 
behind events than all the shuffling of 
papers in sundry Asia institutes can 
yield. Hence the value of Bernard 
Newman’s refreshingly simple nar- 
rative account of his trip last year 
to Indo-China. a 

Mr. Newman, an experienced Brit- 
ish writer, points out with detail, feel- 
ing and often considerable insight 
the underlying causes of the defeat 
handed the free world by inferior 
Communist forces. While he was still 
optimistic when he wrote his book, 
the reasons for the ultimate disaster 
are all here. French colonialist in- 
transigence, a 60-year accumulation 
of anti-European sentiment, and the 
difficulty of fighting a political war 
on military terms alone are clearly 
shown. 

There is only one point on which 
I would quarrel with the author: his 
failure to recognize that responsibil- 
ity for the defeat in Indo-China must 
fall upon the United States as well 
as France. We have in large measure 
succumbed to the Communist cries of 
“American imperialism,” and do not 
realize that we cannot remain aloof 
from the internal struggles of free 
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nations caught up in the battle be- 
tween Communist and American 
power. By not exerting our influence 
on behalf of what we know is right, 
we actually influence local situations. 

Thus, in 1949, a strongly pro- 
American politician named Nguyen 
Phan Long became Premier of Viet- 
nam. Though not of completely spot- 
less reputation, he was the first 
capable anti-Communist to gain a 
measure of power in the anti-Viet- 
minh structure set up by the French. 
But when Nguyen Phan Long insisted 
that American aid go to build an 
independent Vietnamese army rather 
than to Vietnamese units of the 
French Expeditionary Corps, the 
United States kept mum. Result: 
Phan Long’s government fell. 

A year later, Robert Blum, bril- 
liant ECA administrator, came to 
Saigon with a plan: Give the Viet- 
namese something to fight for in the 
war against the Communists by di- 
rect aid to projects that would create 
new industry and commerce, not just 
emergency relief. Marshal de Lattre 
de Tassigny, at the behest of French 
commercial interests, said: “Blum 
must go.” And the U.S. acquiesced. 

When Minister Donald Heath re- 
ported to Washington in 1951 on 
conditions in Indo-China, he called 
the oft-promised French grant of 


independence to Vietnam complet: 
the Vietnamese had “Commonweal 
status” on the British model. Agence 
France-Presse carried the statemett 
back to Saigon, quoted out of cor 
text so that it sounded even wore 
than it was, and the nationalists vir 
tually abandoned all hope. Heath’ 
councilor cabled a detailed statemet! 
to be released at the Minister's di 
cretion, refuting the “Comma 
wealth” statement, in the hope thati 
would be widely publicized. bi 
again Washington decided to si 
out of the “internal” situation. 

The reasoning was, of course, tl 
the U.S. must take no action in Inte 
China that would antagonize Frant 
and jeopardize her contribution ! 
the Atlantic Community. It was fr 
less to argue, as many of us did, 
France’s European policy would 
be decided by America’s lack of # 
tion in Indo-China. Now we see 
results of our policy, or lack there 

Post-mortems are not pleasanl. Bi: 
having continued to debate the he 
of China for five long year ® 
might spare a few moments to 0 
sider our mistakes in Indo-China. fe 
other decisions await us in Thails 
Malaya, Indonesia, Burma and Inds 
And, at the moment, U.S. poli 
makers show few signs of hi! 
learned from the past. 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


Two Imports from 


Brazil and Japan 


otH Cangaceiro, from Brazil, and 

Ugetsu, from Japan, are expres- 
sons in native idioms which are 
strange. Both are in languages so un- 
familiar that, except as it indicates 
emotional pitch, the speech of the 
actors is so much elocutionary si- 
lence, and we must concentrate on 
the other elements: the photography, 
the pantomimic values of the acting, 
the montage of scenes and sequences, 
the sound effects and the music—with 
occasional cues from the English sub- 
titles. We almost approximate, in 
fact, the experience of the cinema 
before sound films, and are re- 
minded, more forcefully than by 
films whose comprehensible dialogue 
ot narration may divert us, of the 
power of the more inherently cine- 
matic elements of the movies. 

Cangaceiro is the first Brazilian 
feature film to be shown here, and 
arives with prizes and paeans from 
international film festivals, such as 
those at Cannes and Edinburgh. On 
one level, it is a kind of exotic horse- 
opera—with even a few musical num- 
bers to establish a resemblance to one 
kind of Hollywood product. But its 
simple story of Brazilian outlaws, 
and the relentless pursuit of one who 


| has allowed better instincts to lead 


him to defy the chief’s authority, has 
qualities of formality and elemental 
Savagery utterly unlike the foregone 
brawling and choreographed gun- 
play of our Westerns. 

The story has a primeval sim- 
Plicity. Tts almost fatalistic outlook 
on good and evil; its ambivalent 
“ar and admiration of the outlaws, 
for all their savagery; its awareness 
of the constant presence and premo- 
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nition of violence and doom; its ac- 
ceptance of the reality of brutality, 
without sensationalism; and its con- 
sciousness of the impersonal inhu- 
manity of natural forces give the film 
the quality of a folk epic. This is 
reinforced by stylized acting under 
the always deliberate control of 
Director Lima Barreto, who also 
wrote the story and screen play, and 
by the arrestingly imaginative pho- 
tography of H. H. Fowle. Despite 
temptations, the film avoids imita- 
tion; even its melodrama is stylisti- 
cally germane. If it is occasionally 
talky and stagey, it nevertheless pro- 
jects an authentic Brazilian quality, 
enhanced by the genuinely exotic 
rhythms and melodies of the music. 

Cangaceiro’s authenticity is un- 
sophisticated, almost primitive, de- 
spite admirable cinematic technique. 
Ugetsu, on the other hand, is refined, 
immeasurably subtle, expressing 
through virtuoso film-making the 
magnificence, the articulate complex- 
ity of the rich Japanese traditions in 
literature, the graphic arts and the 
drama. From the same Daiei studios 
that produced the classic Rashomon, 
Ugetsu was photographed exquisitely 
by master cinematographer Kazuo 
Miyagawa, one of the most accom- 
plished and creative in the world, 
who also shot the former film. The 
leading performers of Rashomon, 
Machiko Kyo, Japan’s leading film 
actress, and Masayuki Mori, also ap- 
pear; and, like Rashomon, Ugetsu 
was a prize-winner at the Venice film 
festival. 

Based on stories by the eighteenth- 
century master, Akinari Ueda, Ugetsu 
mingles realism and fantasy, sponta- 


neous expressionism and_ studied 
stylization. Laid in the chaotic era of 
feudal wars, late in the sixteenth 
century, the story concerns the temp- 
tations of two men, a potter and a 
farmer, and the tragedies which fol- 
low their yielding and accompany 
their redemption. The potter is se- 
duced first by greed, the frantic 
desire to profiteer on his merchan- 
dise; then by pride in his workman- 
ship, by which he is led into the 
toils of a temptress; then by sensual 
abandon, forgetting his wife and 
child, his art and the simplicities of 
his native village in the temptress’s 
fine palace. The farmer is consumed 
by ambition to become a great war- 
rior—or, rather, to have the appear- 
ance of one by somehow acquiring 
fine armor and a retinue, with the 
kind of fame which is blown up by 
their possession. 

But the potter’s ecstasy turns to 
dross as he finds that the temptress 
is a succubic ghost, and, awakening 
as from dreams within dreams, dis- 
covers his work and wealth gone, his 
wife dead. The farmer-now-samurai, 
returning to display the fulfilment of 
his boasts to his wife, finds that she 
has been forced into prostitution, the 
price of his ambition. Both unworldly 
and worldly pride have led to trag- 
edy. 

Ugetsu appears as a parable for 
the defeated Japanese, who had yield- 
ed to fanaticisms for spiritual, ma- 
terial and military triumph. Director 
Kenji Mizoguchi masterfully weaves 
the complex themes, the interpene- 
trating aspects of delusion and 
reality, the subtle transitions from 
dream-like actuality to the realisti- 
cally fantastic. The effect is assuredly 
strange, yet vastly rich: a work of 
consummate art, to an end of pro- 
foundly meaningful ambiguity. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove that Nazis and 
Communists are brothers under the skin. 
Students and union members have found 


it invaluable. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


It's Art, But Is 
lt Shakespeare ? 


SHIPLEY 


XPERIENCED theatergoers, reading 
F of the Old Vic Company’s lavish 
preparations for its production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,* may 
have had some misgivings, for on 
other occasions there has been too 
much beauty for the Bard. And when 
the play—which is now touring the 
country—opened at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, this proved to be true 
once more. The forest scenes, with 
their green depths in the gloaming, 
shroud the evening in a sympathetic 
spell. Mendelssohn’s music, including 
the wedding march, still holds its 
familiar charm. The ballet, though 
conventional in its patterns and only 
moderately deft in execution, lilts 
across the appropriate 
mood. Amid all the muted color, mel- 
low strains and elaborate dancing, 


stage in 


however, Shakespeare, like some of 
his characters, gets lost in the forest. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
itself a heady draught of five ingre- 
dients prepared as a nuptial play. It 
has a Duke 
Theseus and his bride Hippolyta, 
Queen of the Amazons: she conde- 
scending if not contemptuous, he gra- 


“realistic” aspect in 


cious, understanding, kind. There is, 
in the two pairs of tangled lovers, 
a parody of the romantic comedy of 
the day. In addition, there is the 
fantasy of the fairyland rulers with 
their quarrel over a changeling child, 
the mischief of romping Puck, and 
the frank farce of the clownish coun- 
trymen, their 


with rehearsal and 


* 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, By William 
Shakespeare. An Old Vic Company production, 
directed by Michael Benthall. Music by Felix 
Mendelssohn. Choreography by Robert Help- 
mann. Presented by S. Hurok, At the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


production (at the Duke’s wedding) 
of the “very tragical mirth” of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe. Adorning all of 
these is the poetry of the author, 
with its fluid imagery and brilliant 
shoots of fancy. Surely enough for 
everyone’s delight! 

Director Michael Benthall, how- 
ever, picturing the play as a masque, 
sought the elements of spectacle. 
They fail to establish a union with 
the drama. The poetry is neglected, 
or thrown away. In the play, when 
Hippolyta says of the Pyramus farce, 
“This is the silliest stuff that ever I 
heard,” Theseus responds: “The best 
in this kind are but shadows, and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them.” The current produc- 
tion stops the line at “shadows.” 
Other passages are slurred over in 
delivery; the one noted line that 
rings with full flavor is Puck’s imp- 
ish cry: “What fools these mortals 
be!” 

Robert 
Shearer, playing Oberon and Titania, 


Helpmann and Moira 
are dancers. The men in the ballet, 
clad in forest green with wings like 
tendrils, are pictorially effective; the 
women, with plastic wings at their 


waists, are too ungainly to convey 
the proper mood. Not one of that 
chorus makes us willing to believe 
she could cuddle in a buttercup’s 
bell! Mendelssohn’s music, instead 
of being interwoven with the play's 
movement, all too often comes as an 
interlude between the parts of the 
story. Thus, the production, which 
always aims at beauty but often 
achieves boredom, grows ponderous, 

The sets are beautiful. The mood 
is over-elaborately trifling. Most suc. 
cessful are the farcical aspects of the 
play—though even here we miss such 
traditional touches as the playing of 
the wedding march when Titania 
leads in the asinine Bottom, or Bot- 
tom’s awakening from his transmog. 
rification to find wisps of straw in 
his pouch. There is a good measure 
of mischief in the romping of Philip 
Guard as Puck, but the player mos 
successful in catching the spirit of 
her role is Joan Benham as Helena 
Her presentation of a romantically 
lovelorn maiden is superb parody, 
and deservedly wins the greatest 
laughter of the evening. 

Despite its weaknesses, this pro: 
duction of A Midsummer Night 
Dream should be seen. The evening 
has values—but they are not the 
Bard’s. In a 1929 Paris production of 
Gogol’s The Inspector-General, Mey: 
erhold won his reputation. The pro- 
duction was highly stylized, full of 
wild fun and romping. And in the 
middle of the evening Balieff (master 
of the Chauve Souris) stood up i 
the audience and cried aloud: “Gire 
us Gogol!” There was a strong ink 
pulse, even at the sedate Met, to stand 
up and cry: “Give us Shakespeare! 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Next Inaugural 27 Months Off, 
Not 40, Reader Reminds Us 


The politics of Anatole Shub’s review in your 
October 4 issue are quite interesting, but his 
githmetic raises serious doubts. He says that 
“vithin forty months, Adlai Stevenson might 
well be our Democratic President.” That may 
be so, but only if Stevenson is elected Vice 
President and the President dies in February 
1958. The next regular Presidential inaugura- 
tin is scheduled for January 20, 1957, which is 
27 months away. 


Duluth, Minnesota Hetmut ANSKAR 


Note That Germans Really Prefer 
Freedom of West to Soviet Zone 


I was disturbed by Paul Wohl’s article, “Why 
Germans Go East” [THe New LeEaper, Septem- 
ber 13]. He employs reasoning which is based 
on half-truths and questionable statements and 
gives a very misleading picture. Mr. Wohl for- 
gets completely that German culture is a 
Western culture and that the Germans, includ- 
ing the Prussians, have always felt and especi- 
ally today feel themselves a part of the Western 
world. I should like to make these comments: 

1, The number of Germans fleeing from West 
to East cannot be compared to those fleeing 
from East to West. The desertions to the East 
by Otto John and Schmidt-Wittmarck have 
caused so much disquiet in West Germany 
simply because the German public had con- 
fidence in its officials and felt deceived and 
disappointed. This popular reaction alone seems 
to destroy Wohl’s thesis. 

2. I would be very interested in the plan of 
conservative Prussian patriots to arrest Hitler in 
1987. Which people stood behind this plan? 

3. The Evangelical Church Congress in Leip- 
ug was principally a non-political meeting of 
500,000 to 600,000 Germans from both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. The meeting acquired a 
political character because of the special Ger- 
man situation. But every meeting should be 
welcomed where people from behind the Iron 
Curtain are given a chance to talk to their 
fellow men from the free world. 

4. When Mr. Wohl writes that the East at- 
tracts West Germans because of its resemblance 
to the Nazi system, it seems to me that this is 
an insult to the people of West Germany. All 
postwar elections have proved that there is no 
marked revival of Nazism in West Germany. It 
is Tegrettable when the author says at the end 
oo “Germans, and especially in- 
aan t ink politically in a strange, cir- 
Pa ff eutonic way that is very different 
lies aap rational approach of the freedom- 

est.” It is the German intellectual 


October 18, 1954 


Tue New LEApvER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


who is so strongly in favor of a united free 
Europe and who certainly is disappointed by 
the failure of EDC. We should not forget that 
Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Chancellor Adenauer and 
many other leading Germans are intellectuals. 
Besides, we should beware of participating in 
the war against the intellectual which seems 
to be the vogue in our own as well as other 
countries. Doing so would mean following in 
the footsteps of the Fascists and Communists. 
New York City Armin E. Mruck 


In Paul Wohl’s article, far-reaching pessi- 
mistic conclusions are based on the fact that 
two West Germans recently defected to the 
East. After finishing this article, I read the 
morning paper here in Berlin. It reported the 
routine fact that the previous day 289 East 
Germans, including five People’s Police officers, 
had fled to West Berlin. The figure happened 
to be somewhat lower than the daily average of 
recent months, when 250 to 400 Germans from 
the East arrived every day as refugees in West 
Berlin. 

Let’s not forget that a few blackmailees 
and Soviet secret agents in the West are more 
than outweighed by hundreds of thousands of 
people in the East who want to be free (regard- 
less of whether they happen to be Germans 
or of other nationalities). 


Berlin Norsert MUHLEN 


Says UN Cannot Be Effective 
If It Shuns ‘Bad’ Countries 


Although I often disagree with your maga- 
zine, it never ceases to stimulate thought. For 
example, I believe Stanley K. Hornbeck’s 
article urging non-recognition of Communist 
China [“Should We Recognize Red China?” 
Tue New Leaper, August 2] has misinterpreted 
the entire purpose of the United Nations. 

If the UN is to be successful in any way, it 
must truly be a world organization. As John 
Fester Dulles said in War or Peace: “I have 
come to believe that the UN will best serve the 
cause of peace if its Assembly is representative 
of what the world actually is, and not merely 
representative of the parts which we like.” He 
goes on to say that “all nations should be 
members without attempting to appraise closely 
those which are ‘good’ and those which are 
‘bad.’” 

Indeed, the August Progressive pointed out 
the issue clearly when it said: “It is non- 
sense that the UN is largely a league of like- 
minded nations, rather than a world meeting 
ground for all nations, and especially those 
whose aberrations most need to be under the 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


IRVING BERLIN'S “WHITE CHRISTMAS" 


in VistaVision starring 


BING CROSBY *« DANNY KAYE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY « VERA-ELLEN 
color by TECHNICOLOR © Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


Directed by Michael Curtiz © A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: "'SHOWTIME''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige 
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After Freedom—What? The Problems of the Colonial Peoples 


A dinner sponsored by the Socialist Party in commemoration of Dependent 
Peoples Day, proclaimed by the Asian Socialist Conference 
Friday, October 22, 1954, at 6 p.m. 
Fifth Avenue Hote!, Fifth Ave. & 9th St., N.Y.C. 


Speakers: Purshottam Trikandas, Socialist Party of India 
Oladipo Onipede, Nigerian Student Movement 
Uhla Aung, Burmese Consul 

Chairman: Norman Thomas 


$4.00 per cover, gratuity included; for reservation, call GRamercy 5-6621 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





DEAR EDITOR 


surveillance and jurisdiction of the world or. 
ganization.” 

We cannot deal with our enemies by hiding 
our heads like ostriches. Closing our eyes to 
the “bad” does not eliminate it. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Indian Government Delaying 
Necessary Agrarian Reforms 


My article on the delays in the Indian land 
reform, published by THE NEw LEApER on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1954, received more attention than I 
had expected. Most of those who took the 
trouble to communicate with me agreed both 
with the general tenor of my remarks and with 
my suggestion that the lag might, at least in 
part, be due to the political ambivalence of the 
Nehru Government. A critical minority ac. 
cepted my facts but felt unhappy about my 
conclusion. Was I not going too far when | 
doubted the Indian Government’s wholehearted 
backing of a reform that would give the Jand 
to the peasants? 

Recent information throws additional light 
on this question. Wolf I. Ladejinsky, who had 
a vital role in the preparation of the excellent 
Japanese land reform, was asked by the Indian 
Government to appraise the land-reform situa 
tion in India. Ladejinsky submitted his findings 
to the Indian Planning Commission at the end 
of 1952, and there they seem to be resting. 
His report did not move the Nehru Government 
to more vigorous action. Worse yet, opposition 
newspapers complain that the Government de- 
liberately suppressed it because it was not et 
tirely flattering. 

I have not seen Ladejinsky’s analysis (only 
some excerpts leaked out), but the editors of 
the New Delhi weekly Thought insist that its 
publication would not have endangered the 
country’s order or security. Why, then, the 
secrecy? Thought answers this by noting that 
the report “traces the slow pace of land re 
form to lack of will, rather than to the usually 
pleaded difficulty of inadequate data” (Thought, 
August 7, 1954; italics mine). 

In India, it is the Government which has 
withheld important information on Indian land 
reform from the public. In the U. §., it is the 
press which has failed to give satisfactory in 
struction in this matter. The effect is equally 
serious. When aid for rural India is being © 
sidered, our policy-makers are usually satisfied 
with recommending technical aid, because 
opinion-makers have done so little to familiat- 
ize them with the underlying problems of Jand 
tenure—and with the psychology of a gover: 
ment that, confronted with a discontent 
countryside, has found it easier to hide than to 
utilize competent and constructive criticis™. 
New York City Karw A. Wrrtrocl 
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Our life-saving film, BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION 


Are you one of the 4,000,000 American women 
who now know the simplest and most thorough 
way to examine their breasts for signs that may 
mean cancer—while it is in its early stage and 
chances of cure are the best? Or are you one of 
the many millions of others whom we are still 
trying to forewarn and forearm? 


Our doctors assure us that BREAST SELF- 
EXAMINATION has already saved many a 
woman’s life and could save many thousands 
more every year. They say that the lesson it 


teaches is the best “insurance” you can have 
against death from the commonest type of 
cancer in women over 35. That’s because you 
yourself are more likely than your doctor to be 
the first to discover any lump or thickening that 
might mean cancer. 


If you (or any one you know) missed our film, 
we want to tell you where and when you can 
see it in your town. Call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


‘American Cancer Sociely ¢ 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Int 























